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CHARLES SCRIBNER, SR. 


By Netson Sizer. 


The mental and physical make-up 
of Mr. Charles Scribner was interesting 
in every aspect. The temperament in- 
dicated strength, toughness of fibre, 
power of endurance, and constancy in 
effort. His features were prominent 
without being rough. His head was 
large, particularly so from the opening 
of the ear forward. The large percep- 
tive organs gave fulness across the 
brows and distance from the opening of 
the ear, and enabled him to deal intui- 
tively with particulars and to know the 
details of his affairs. He was specific 
in his thoughts and purposes, and his 
firm mental fibre ran through all his 
efforts. He had knowledge of human 
character, and knew how to adapt him- 
self to varied types of persons of talent 
and integrity. He could command the 
respect of such people and hold them 
faithful to him where honor and profit 
could be made mutual between pub- 
lisher and author. 

That upper lip evinces stability, in- 
tegrity, and friendly constancy. Peo- 
ple liked Mr. Scribner. They believed 
in his honesty, faithfulness, and also in 
his capability. His Caution was large, 
and his Secretiveness sufficient to make 
him wise in the conduct of affairs. His 


Friendship was a leading trait, and his 
Benevolence was unusually developed. 
That elevation of the top-head in front 
led him to feel an interest in other peo- 
ple’s affairs, and dealings with him were 
not one-sided. The brilliant men, 
through the publication of whose works 
Mr. Scribner laid the permanent foun- 
dation for his fortune, were not men 
who needed to hunt for a publisher. 
Some fortunes have been made by pub- 
lishers in this country, not because they 
had succeeded in the selection of some- 
thing desirable to publish, but because 
by mere accident they obtained works 
that were not supposed by their author 
to be of any special value. 

Mr. Scribner’s culture, by a collegi- 
ate course of education and the study 
of law, qualified him to appreciate the 
literary side of a publisher’s life, and 
also the laws of equity as applied to 
business transactions, which the study 
of the law gave him; but, above all, his 
balance of intellect and moral senti- 
ments, and his power of friendly adap- 
tation to men of talent and of worth, 
enabled him to make friends and to 
hold them. 

The manly tribute by one who per- 
haps knew him better than anyone else, 
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an abridgment of which we copy from 
The Publisher’s Weekly, for March, ex- 
hibits the spirit and the talent of Mr. 
Scribner, as well as an intelligent and 
sympathetical knowledge of his disposi- 
tion. 


A Trisutre To CHarves Scripyer, Sr. 
BY JOHN H. DINGMAN. 


The house of Charles Scribner’s Sons 
has reached its commanding position 
only because it has received constant 
and painstaking care. 

Should I endeavor to meet the re- 
quest for a history of the rise, progress, 
and development of it, my first effort 
would be directed toward defining the 
strong yet delicately displayed person- 
ality of Mr. Charles Scribner, Sr. 

In attempting to consider the matter, 
my mind has been dwelling upon him 
and his ways and I have realized that 
from whichever point I view him, re- 
membrances of absorbing interest arise 
and seek expression ; but it is not likely 
that I can convey them adequately, to 
the present generation of booksellers. It 
may be, however, that the bare hints I 
give will wake echoes in the hearts of 
some old-time friends, and set them to 
picturing him as he was to them. Cer- 
tain it is that Charles Scribner, the 
founder of the house, lives in all that 
is seen here to-day. His lofty aims are 
present in fulfilment. 

It would be a matter of wonder, were 
the details given, to see how the plans 
originated by him have been brought 
to completion upon a course casy and 
assured because so rationally and judi- 
ciously begun. 

It was evident from the first that Mr. 
Scribner held a high ideal of his pro- 
fession, and that he was resolved never 
to be content with less than the best 
literature for his imprimatur. It was 
because of this that his successes were 
so pronounced and that it became very 
early known that a book issued by him 
was sure to have intrinsic value. 

He entered business when but twen- 
ty-five years of age, four years after 
Charles Dickens had visited this coun- 
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try and two years after the coming of 
Thackeray. These men represented 
distinct types in letters; were at the 
height of their fame, and were accorded 
brilliant receptions. The impressions 
they made upon the public were very 
deep, and the interest in literature of 
every thoughtful man was quickened. 
The spirit of emulation also was ex- 
cited, and those having to do with the 
publication of books were stimulated to 
attempt the highest and best in their 
own field. 

Mr. Scribner, having graduated from 
Princeton, had entered upon the study 
of law at this time, and was later ad- 
mitted to the bar. It is not difficult to 
conceive that the deep feeling aroused 
by the visit of these two authors led 
his mind into this new channel, and in- 
fluenced him to think of entering the 
publishing business. 

Unlike some successful men of busi- 
ness, who from whatever cause are arbi- 
trary, imperious, or dictatorial, Mr. 
Scribner had a most winsome personal- 
ity. With a quiet, open face, but with 
a look sobered by thoughtfulness, he 
was easily approached by strangers, re- 
ciprocated their confidence with sym- 
pathy and helpfulness, and immediately 
won them to him by his own transpar- 
ent worth and integrity. Thencefor- 
ward they were his steadfast friends 
and the champions of his interests. A 
marked case of this kind occurred early. 

In 1846 Hon. J. T. Headley’s “ Na- 
poleon and His Marshals” was pub- 
lished by Mr. Scribner and met with a 
pronounced success. Another publish- 
er, watchful of this, sought to persuade 
Mr. Headley to permit him to publish 
his next book, “ Washington and His 
Generals,” stating untruly, as the event 
showed, that Mr. Scribner could not do 
it justice, etc., and offered him specially 
favorable terms in order to entice him 
away. Mr. Headley, after consulting 
Mr. Scribner, resolved to leave it with 
the latter, writing, some years later, “I 
was governed very much in my action 
by my high esteem and affection for 
Mr. Scribner, than whom a purer, no- 
bler, juster man never lived.” He also 
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added, “My impression is that my 
share of the profits for the first six 
months was fourteen thousand dollars, 
requiring a sale of between fifty and 
sixty thousand copies.” 
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after-life and were the source of much 
of the prosperity which came to him. 
His own sterling qualities, revealed all 
unconsciously, were none the less influ- 
ential with others, and drew to him in 


MR. CHARLES SCRIBNER, 8R., PUBLISHER, 


These facts speak for themselves, 
and are singularly impressive when it 
is remembered that they occurred dur- 
ing the first year of his business career. 

The traits of character which were 
exhibited in this transaction constantly 
showed themselves in every phase of his 


delightful fellowship the choicest and 
most interesting men of letters. If 
they were willing to bring to him the 
productions of their minds, so also were 
they helped to new endeavors by his 
suggestions and favoring methods. 
Under a quiet exterior he had a 
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breadth of view that was remarkable. 
When any matter was submitted to him 
he immediately showed a comprehen- 
sion of the details of the subject, a 
ready insight into its future possibili- 
ties, and there came to him a definite 


outline of the points to be covered in 


order to insure success. 

It is a trait honorable to man and 
creditable to his discernment that, de- 
spite his own deficiencies or lack of at- 
tainments, he renders ready homage to 
superior worth in another. Hence the 
world’s heroes and leaders. 

In another and grander sense, men 
show the greatest respect, when a char- 
acter, serene in its simplicity and pur- 
ity, is exhibited to them in the daily life 
of one of their number, whose elevation 
of thought and mind is so palpably gen- 
uine that it lifts and enhances their 
own. All men honor such purity and 
goodness in another. It was this lat- 
ter feeling that Mr. Scribner continu- 
ally inspired, and as a consequence he 
evoked from all, unqualified praise. 
And this in spite of himself, for he was 
wholly unconscious of any such per- 
sonal merit as to call this forth. He 
strove simply, aimed to do his best, and 
awaited the results with confidence. 

Perhaps no single act of Mr. Scrib- 
ner’s had a more far-reaching impor- 
tance than the purchase in 1858 of the 
large stock of imported books formerly 
handled by Bangs Brother & Co., and 
which the latter were compelled to re- 
linquish because of the financial dis- 
tress of 1857. This stock was large at 
the beginning, but in the cultivation of 
business from it, it has increased in 
value and importance, and is a leading 
feature in the business to-day. 

As indicative of his broad views, as 
well as of his persistency under diffi- 
culties, until the desired result was 
reached, no more notable instance can 
be given than his magazine. For sev- 
eral years before he issued any, he was 
planning to issue one, expecting it to 
be the medium of reaching large circles 
of readers in a field otherwise new to 
him as a publisher of books. The first 
attempt in this direction was made, 
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therefore, in May, 1866, by issuing the 
initial number of the Hours at Home, 
under the editorship of Rev. Dr. J. M. 
Sherwood. It continued four and a half 
years, completing nine volumes, but as 
it was fashioned on lines too staid and 
restricted it never met his views, and he 
expressed a determination to make a 
change. He said: “I want to issue a 
magazine that is handsomely illustrat- 
ed, “beautifully printed, and that shall 
have as contributors the best writers of 
the day. I should like to make it dif- 
ferent from any now published, and to 
reach also other classes of readers.” 
It took many months to prepare for 
it, but the initial number of the Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly was issued “ November, 
1870,” with Dr. J. G. Holland as edi- 
tor, assisted by Mr. R. W. Gilder. 
Again the well-laid plan bore fruit. Its 


* success in accomplishing the aims in 


regard to it which Mr. Scribner an- 
nounced is well known. He lived, how- 
ever, but part of one year to witness its 
popularity, and died at Luzerne, Swit- 
zerland, in August, 1871. 


a —-—————_— 


MR. JOHN H. DINGMAN, 
By Netson Sizer. 


Mr. John H. Dingman has been con- 
nected with the Scribner house for 
nearly forty-two years, commencing his 
career when the Scribner business was 
nine years old, and there were but few 
employees. A boy who has to do a 
man’s thinking and a man’s working 
pretty early, learns the master’s spirit 
and scope of mind more clearly than 
any other relation in life will give it. 

Mr. Dingman’s tribute to Mr. Scrib- 
ner shows an honorable loyalty, and a 
nice discrimination of the character. 
He appreciated his employer. He has 
talent and character enough to under- 
stand his merits and his methods, and 
he spent his robust manhood in foster- 
ing and in pushing to successful issue 
the work which Mr. Scribner had form- 
ulated and established. It often takes 
as much talent to sail a ship as it does 
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of ingenuity to construct and launch _ silient. He is young for his years, re- 


it. taining the youthful elasticity and en- 
Mr. Dingman has a softer and more thusiasm and a mind full of creative 


MR. JOHN H. DINGMAN. 


mellow and pliable nature than Mr. resources. He has a large development. 
Scribner. His eyes are light, his com- of Spirituality, which makes new 
plexion fair, his spirit buoyant and re- phases of life and business welcome and 
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intelligible to him. He has a large de- 
velopment of Constructiveness, which 
would make him a good mechanic and 
a wise inventor of processes for the 
achievement of results. He is able to 
take in the details of business and prog- 
nosticate results. Some physicians will 
make a good diagnosis, but they do not 
like to offer a prognosis; they know the 
symptoms and trust to remedies for re- 
sults. 

Mr. Dingman is large in Comparison. 
He is quick as a flash to see the relative 
merit of different methods. He appre- 
ciates strangers, understands character 
and disposition, and knows how to find 
the smooth way of exercising influence 
by rightly moulding people. He leads 
rather than drives. His Conscientious- 
ness being large, he is just, and his Cau- 
tion is fairly developed, but it is not as 
large as was Mr. Scribner’s. He is ac- 
tive in his enterprise, zealous in his 
prosecution, and wise in adapting him- 
self to different types of men. His 
countenance is pleasant, his voice is 
persuasive and not raspy and repellent, 
and his language is fluent, appropriate, 
and winning. He is evidently like his 
mother in his make-up and spirit. The 
young people who come under his in- 
fluence in business or otherwise, are at- 
tracted to him and readily influenced 
by him, and he would not be called by 
younger employees, “The old man.” 
He is never going to seem old to people 
who know him well. 


John H. Dingman, whose portrait 
we print, is the Dean of the Scribner 
establishment, having been in contin- 
uous connection with it for forty-one 
and a half years. 

A native of Rensselaer County, New 
York State, he came early in life to 
New York City with his father, passed 
through its public schools and entered 
upon a collegiate course in what is now 
the College of the City of New York, 
at Lexington Avenue and Twenty- 
third Street. 

At the end of two years there, his at- 
tention was attracted to an advertise- 
ment of “A boy wanted in a book- 








store,” and on September 10, 1855, he 
became office-boy for Charles Scribner, 
Sr., at 36 Park Row and‘145 Nassau 
Street, on which site the present New 
York Times building is erected. 

Mr. Scribner’s business had been 
started nine years before, but at the 
time young Dingman entered his em- 
ploy he had but three other persons 
connected with him—his brother Ed- 
ward Scribner, Andrew C. Armstrong, 
and George F. Stevens—a broad con- 
trast, it will be noticed, to the large 
numbers engaged to-day in the marble 
building on Fifth Avenue. 

It will be seen, therefore, that Mr. 
Dingman has grown up with this large 
business, and has contributed by his in- 
telligence and energy to building up its 
immense inferests. When it is remem- 
bered that Mr. Scribner died in 1871, 
and that before and since there have 
been radical changes in the personnel 
of the house among those who have con- 
ducted the business of it, and that Mr. 
Dingman has continued steadily at his 
various posts of honor and responsibil- 
ity, it will be understood how much of 
intelligent effort he has contributed in 
his life-work with it. ‘ 

Possessed of good health and a strong 
constitution, he has been able to bear 
continuous labor, and has borne his 
share of the work necessary to carry on 
and complete the large projects that 
have come up for attention during his 
long experience. 

He has an undisguised love for his 
business, and thinks nothing better ex- 
ists, and carries therefore an enthusi- 
asm and force that no obstacles can 
daunt. He delights in enterprises that 
require a vigorous handling, where en- 
ergy and push are necessary to bring 
them to a successful conclusion—in 
fact these seem to be needed to put him 
at his best in accomplishing results— 
and when, after a vigorous struggle, 
some great end has been secured, no 
one is more jubilant over it than he. 
This buoyancy of spirit prevails in 
everything he does, and lends zest to 
his business life. 

In 1866, when attending to the man- 
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ufacture of the publications of the 
house, he originated “ The Publisher’s 
Sheet Book,” in which were kept the 
fullest details of each publication as 
issued; such as size and weight of 
paper, cost of stereotype plates, print- 
ing, binding, numbers of each edition, 
copyright settlements with authors, 
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delegate to its Classis. He also was for 
seven years a member of the Executive 
Committee of “The Young Republi- 
can Club” of Brooklyn, during which 
time Hon. Seth Low was twice elected 
mayor of that city. He is also a mem- 
ber of The Brooklyn Institute; a mem- 
ber of The Holland Society; a member 
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etc., by which a publisher could tell 
immediately all about each one of his 
publications. When published it came 
at once into use in publishing houses. 
Mr. Dingman’s energies and activi- 
ties have not been wholly confined to 
business. From earliest manhood he 
has been associated with others in re- 
ligious work—has been superintendent 
of the Sunday-school of several church- 
es, elder in the Reformed church and 


of the Aldine Club, and of Lafayette 
Post G. A. R., having been a lieutenant 
of the 37th Regiment N.Y.S.M. during 
its several enlistments in the Civil War. 

Mr. Dingman is a ready speaker, his 
manners are easy and winning, and he 
also wields a graceful pen. A specimen 
of the latter is his “ Tribute to Charles 
Scribner, Sr.,” an abstract of which ap- 
pears in this issue. 
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THE GENESIS OF THOUGHT. 





By Proressor Joun W. SHULL. 


One discovery of modern physiology 
has completely revolutionized the sci- 
ence of mind, and will revolutionize ev- 
ery philosophy based on mind, or re- 
lated to it in any way, as soon as we 
have had time to grow consistent with 
the new idea. This discovery is that 
brain is essential to mind, and that 
the brain is not merely passive, but gen- 
etic. 

The first half, of this idea is already 


so familiar that it passes current every-” 


where, and I ought almost to apologize 
for stating it for the ten thousandth 
time. The reality of a connection be- 
tween mind and brain is no longer a 
question at issue. It is accepted with 
the same unwavering confidence which 
we give to Newton’s laws of motion or 
to the general scheme of modern as- 
tronomy. The disputes of twenty-five 
years ago are dead. ‘The physiologists 
have won, and mind is now acknow!l- 
edged to have a physical basis in brain. 

The other half of the idea is unques- 
tioned among physiologists, but its full 
importance is nowhere acknowledged, 
and is in reality scarcely understood. 
Those who speak of mind usually treat 
it abstractly, as if it had no limitations 
in the body, or, at least, like some tran- 
scendent being, delicate and subtle in 
its workings, almost independent, save 
for an incomprehensible, inexplicable, 
and, so far as man can see, unnecessary 
connection with a mortal body. It is 
thought of as an incorporeal being 
within a corporeal being, mind having 
its laws and body its laws, both very 
widely separated, and only connected 
together by the most trivial, mysteri- 
ous, and uninfluential nexus possible. 
A few who are dominated more by 
physiological ideas call the brain the 
instrument of the mind, as if mind 
were active and the brain the mere pas- 
sive instrument, which could do noth- 
ing of itself until mind chose to employ 
it about its affairs. Some excellent 





men (even in our own ranks, it must 
be admitted) have used words which 
could mean only and simply this, and 
yet I think their whole view an attempt 
to dodge the blows of the “ material- 
ist ” howling crew, or an effeminate ef- 
fort to avoid hurting the conscience of 
good but over-conservative brethren 
who learned metaphysics before mod- 
ern physiology was born. 

Such views are wrong and grossly in- 
consistent with the universally accept- 
ed fact of a connection between mind 
and brain. There is no half-way work 
in nature. We do -not breathe partly 
by means of lungs and partly through 
the agency of gods and demons. The 
lungs and organs of the chest are the 
sole instrumentality of respiration. We 
do not digest food partly by the stom- 
ach and its appendages, and partly by 
winds blowing through sibyl oaks. The 
alimentary tract is all in all in diges- 
tion. Now, it ought to be believed 
equally absurd to think of mind as 
partly dependent and partly independ- 
ent upon brain. It ought to be believed 
absurd that part of our ideas should be 
a natural product of brain and another 
part should be instilled into us from 
exterior sources by supernatural means, 
or given us by revelations. To be con- 
sistent, we must believe that mind, in- 
cluding intellect and emotion of every 
type, from simple sensation up to the 
highest human aspiration, normal or 
morbid, common or extraordinary, has 
a firm physiological basis in brain sub- 
stance. We must learn that we never 
think, feel, or will, in any degree of 
intensity, without the brain being in- 
volved. We must believe that trances, 
hallucinations, dreams, and all forms of 
insanity are referable to brain. What- 
ever is mind, has brain for its physical 
basis. 

But, under this nexus, one of na- 
ture’s ordinances, and therefore neces- 
sary, which is first, brain or mind? 
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This, I think, will be easily an- 
swered when we fully and fairly grasp 
the meaning of this great natural fact 
—that brain is essentially genetic and 
active. It is not a passive thing, lying 
dormant within the closed chamber of 
the skull until the outer world awaken 
it. It is not a tabula rasa waiting for 
experiences from the outer world to in- 
scribe characters upon it. It is not like 
a piece of wax, soft and pliable, on 
which the five busy senses are at work 
storing up impressions. It is more and 
greater than all this. It is a living, ac- 
tive organism, spontaneously express- 
ing itself, creating new thoughts, and 
assimilating and combining in new 
forms or altering its impressions which 
it receives from without or feels from 
within. 

The full import of this fact will be 
understood and a conviction of its 
truth forced home, if we take the his- 
tory of a single gray brain-cell or ves- 
icle ; for, if we know the life history of 
one cell, we will know their action in 
masses or organs. 

A gray brain-cell has the power of 
generating and expending nerve forces. 
This is its whole function. It stores up 
its force by its own power of assimilat- 
ing digested food, and it expends it in 
ideas, emotions, and movements. 

Mental action does not and cannot 
exist without the expenditure of nerve 
force, and nerve force, stored up till it 
reaches a normal degree or beyond, 
cannot avoid expending itself in men- 
tal action. If these two basic facts are 
remembered, most important and indu- 
bitable consequences can be built upon 
them; for, if this is the character of in- 
dividual brain-cells, it is the character 
of the whole brain and of its several 
parts or centres. Of the whole brain, 
then, we can say: If it is nourished un- 
til its gray cells develop the normal 
amount of nerve force, it irresistibly, 
inevitably, spontaneously rushes into 
action. It spontaneously expresses 
mind of some kind and some degree. 
It is genetic and spontaneous. Gray 
brain-cells, charged with nerve force 
which they have developed from di- 
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gested food, must discharge it, whether 
the possessor of those cells wishes it or 
not. He could just as easily stop the 
heart from beating, or check the vital 
process of assimilation, as prevent the 
brain from thinking or feeling when it 
is charged with nervous forces. We are 
quite familiar with the automatism of 
the ganglia which control respiration, 
circulation, digestion, and other vital 
processes. Why should it be strange, 
then, that the cerebrum, which is only 
a greater and more important ganglion, 
should have the same degree of autom- 
atism? 

This is a most important position in 
mental physiology and in mental phil- 
osophy, because the largest conse- 
quences must result from it. 

Nevertheless, this cerebral automa- 
tism is limited in such manner that we 
must state a two-fold origin of mind 
action—a two-fold genesis of thought; 
yet there is an essential unity in both. 

First, Mind is the spontaneous ex- 
pression of brain centres charged with 
nerve force. 

Second, Mind is the expression of 
these same centres called into action 
through the senses by contact with the 
exterior world. 

This, then, is the problem which the 
thinking world faces to-day and must 
answer: Here is the brain of man to 
express everything which is mind— 
which makes up the philosophic ego 
and its powers. This brain may be rep- 
resented by a circle. Outside of this cir- 
cle lies the great objective world. Be- 
tween this circle of mind and the outer 
world there are, so far as we can posi- 
tively say, but five inlets or avenues of 
entrance. Laying aside all metaphysi- 
cal doubts about the truth and reality 
of the knowledge we receive through 
the senses, we have this clear proposi- 
tion to enunciate: “ Everything which 
is mind in any kind or degree, sensa- 
tion or intellection, base consciousness 
or ecstasy, appetite or volition, origin- 
ates within this circle—i.e., within the 
brain; and, further, among these ac- 
tions whatever are not awakened by the 
senses in experiences with the objective 
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world originates by the brain’s own 
spontaneity.” 

Now every question of mind must be 
solved in harmony with this enuncia- 
tion. We must never imagine that any- 
thing in mental manifestation, however 
extraordinary, or for the moment inex- 
plicable, is of supernatural or external 
origin, or due to any external agency, 
except it act upon the senses. We must 
not say that mind becomes possessed 
by any notion or idea, or is moved by 
any feeling, or puts forth any volition, 
which is not of internal and strictly 
cerebral origin. 

I am aware how little charm these 
subjects have for the popular mind, but 
no one ever did or ever will reach a 
clear idea of mind and its processes, or 
gain any true appreciation of human 
character and growth, until he shall 
have digged patiently down to these 
bottom facts of physiology. Then ev- 
erything becomes clear, and he is mas- 
ter of the details and can take enlarged 
views. I am also aware how quickly 
prejudices are aroused by any discus- 
sion which seems to make mind a func- 
tion of brain, instead of a sort of per- 
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sonal agent which merely finds itself 
under the unpleasant necessity of using 
a very inferior instrument every time 
it wishes to act. This is very largely 
due to the belief in personal immortal- 
ity, which is believed to be shaken by 
such physiology. But a scientist should 
not care where facts lead him. He who 
would know the truth should not se- 
cretly wish one thing to be true and 
another false, but should simply desire 
to learn and to be loyal to the truth 
wherever it may be found to lie. A 
rational being can have little respect 
for one whom prejudice prevents from 
investigating. In the present instance 
I ask only that men shall give a satis- 
factory account to themselves of the 
relation of mind and brain if they find 
the above views unsatisfactory. 

I had intended pointing out a few 
instances in which the ordinary view 
of things must be changed if these 
views are correct, and also indicate a 
few great facts explainable on this 
view, and not very clearly otherwise, 
but I am now persuaded it will be more 
fertile of good if each thinker is left 
to his own logic. 





> 


PHRENOTYPES AND SIDE-VIEWS—NO. 13. 
By H. S. Drayton, M.D. 


PHYSIOGNOMY IN FRAGMENTS. 

Pursuing the subject a little farther, 
for the sake of additional evidence, on 
the side of physiognomical intimations, 
I would say that most people do not 
realize how much there is in a line or 
angle in its relation to phases of expres- 
sions. The experienced artist knows the 
effect of a single touch of his brush, be 
it in black merely or in color. That sin- 
gle touch may quite alter the proportion 
and quality of his work, especially if it 
be some delicately balanced bit of scen- 
ery or a portrait. Perhaps the reader 
has seen a “sketch” artist dash off a 
picture, and wondered at the great 
changes wrought by a curved line here 
and a straight one there. To the one 


unaccustomed to art work the facility 
with which an idea may be struck out 
with crayon seems astonishing. We 
have seen a crowd gaping at the rapid 
movements of such an artist, who made 
his accomplishment in the taking of 
rough portraits at a dime apiece, a tem- 
porary employment at some public re- 
sort. 

We may say that every face has its 
individuality, and feel assured of the 
truthfulness of the statement. Yet the 
changes wrought by time make in many 
faces quite a revolution. A change in 
the lines by increase of cellular matter 
may be so extensive that we cannot at 
once recognize an old acquantaince. A 
few days since I met a young man whom 
I knew fairly well, but had not met for 
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about two years. He had grown fleshy 
in that time. Plump cheeks and a 
rounded forehead replaced the thin and 
angular cutlines which I-had known 
aforetime, and so altered the general ap- 
pearance of his face that I was com- 
pelled to hestitate before concluding 
that he was the same person. There 
were certain “ monuments,” as an engi- 
neer might say, that revealed them- 
selves on inspection, and proclaimed the 
identity of the man. Of course, the in- 
crease of fatty matter in the derma, al- 
though it had thickened the head cover- 
ings some, had not changed the rela- 
tions of the cranial development to any 
appreciable extent. 

In maturity the lines of the face be- 
come established to such an extent that 
alterations in the skin do not change the 
autonomy of the features to the exam- 
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ination of a skilled or experienced ob- 
server. As a rule we carry in mind an 
abstract of the face and form of our 
friends, of the different classes or types 
of lineament possessed by people of dif- 
ferent nations, and of the four or five 
periods in the life of man, and but a few 
lines or strokes are necessary to give 
them a representation on paper. An 
artist who has been illustrating the ele- 
ments of drawing comes to my support 
here, and I readily avail myself of his 
ready pencil to show how little in the 
way of marks are necessary to suggest a 
typical form with which we are familiar. 
In the series of strokes and dots the 
reader is at no loss to distinguish the 
character of each representation. Age, 
youth, coarseness and fineness of qual- 
ity, education and culture, beauty and 
vulgarity are observed in these very 
fragmentary and imperfect drawings of 
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facial outline. In examining these 
sketches we are impressed by the fact 
that our impressions of a face are de- 
pendent upon a few features compara- 
tively; the individuality which we 
ascribe to a given case being constituted 
by one or more peculiarities in the facial 
composition. Note the effect of the 
slight touches to denote feature in the 
second of our series. Mere bits of line 
where forehead, nose, mouth, and chin 
lie—yet how significant! No more is 
traced in the third sketch, yet what a 
transition. Age, nature, temperament, 
culture, spirit—how widely different! 
The reader with a good knowledge of 
human nature would not hesitate to 
venture his or her impressions concern- 
ing the meaning involved in these dif- 
ferences, and the guesses made would 
not go wide of the mark. No one could 
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question the juvenility of the fifth in 
the series. In those merest touches un- 
development and freshness of feeling at 
once strike us. We note, too, that the 
interdependence of feature is well ex- 
hibited in these slight dashes of por- 
traiture. Nature seeks harmony, and so 
fits together the parts by a law of corre- 
spondence, which the artist has here il- 
lustrated, probably without a thought 
of its signifcance. 


MADE-UP FACES. 


One is disposed to criticise the photo- 
graphic portraits of the day because of 
their departures from the truth of life. 
The artistic manipulator of the camera 
treats the plate on which the sun has 
cast the facial impression in such a man- 
ner as to efface many elements of indi- 
viduality, his object apparently being to 
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produce a good-looking picture, rather 
more than a good likeness. Hence it is 
that we are often at a loss when shown 
what is represented to be the “ cabinet ” 
or “ imperial,” or what not, of some per- 
son whom we think that we should 
recognize usually without difficulty. 
Who has not seen often enough the por- 
trait of some acquaintance that ap- 
peared actually pretty, although said ac- 
quaintance bore the reputation of hav- 
ing so plain a face that it bordered upon 
the ugly. 

Under the deft hand of the retoucher 
lines of irregularity had been obliter- 
ated, certain angularities softened; 
mouth, nose, chin modified, so that 
little was left of the original face. A 
resemblance there, to be sure, and that 
slight enough; yet it is claimed as 
stamping the ownership of the photo- 
counterfeit. 

Our phrenological friends who make 
it a part of their professional work to 
read portraits complain much, and 
justly, of the photographs offered for 
their analysis. There is so wide a mar- 
gin for mistake in the made-up picture 
that the character reader, who is at all 
conservative on the score of scientific 
methods in his work, must state his 
opinions provisionally. A faithful por- 
trait makes the service he is asked to 
render easy, but a “ conventional ” pho- 
to-portrait involves so many uncertain- 
ties that he would be justified in declin- 
ing to take the risk of recording an 
opinion. It is therefore a resource of 
necessity that certain prominent exam- 
iners do not accept the ordinary pict- 
ures of the “ trade,” but advise appli- 
cants for a reading by photograph to 
have their portraits taken in a pre- 
scribed manner, so that the natural lines 
and form shall be presented. In this 
way both subject and examiner will be 
served in a competent fashion, and the 
diagnosis of character and mental ca- 
pacity prove of genuine value. 
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ADVANTAGE OF THE AVERAGE MAN. 


How mistaken people, are who are 
inclined to bewail the fact that they 
are only of the great middle class— 
the average human being! Civilization 
really seems on analysis to be especially 
interested in their welfare, yet they 
scarcely appreciate it. An exchange 
speaks in the following terms of the 
real state of the case, thus: 

The average man is a lucky man. 
He will go through life easily, with less 
friction, with more pleasure, and less 
annoyance than the man who is above 
or below the average. Everything made 
in quantity is made to fit the average 
man. A door-knob is placed where it is 
most handy to a man of average height. 
A letter-box is put up so that the 
average man can mail his letters with 
the least difficulty. Car-straps hang 
down far enough for the average man 
to clutch them with the least effort. 
Car-steps are placed so that the average 
man can get in and out of a street-car 
easily. Clothing of every description 
is made to fit the average man. And it 
is the same in other ways. The man of 
average intelligence, average brain 
power, average schooling, average mo- 
rality, and average religious ideas will 
get along in the world better than men 
more highly gifted. Men above the 
average have added _ responsibilities 
thrust upon them. More is expected 
of them. They are supposed to keep 
up a fast gait, and if they do not the 
world finds fault with them. The av- 
erage citizen, average husband, average 
father, average man, is happy because 
he is inconspicuous. He goes along un- 
noticed, as he is neither a fool nor a 
genius: he attracts no attention, and 
finds ten times more solid pleasure in 
life than those who possess more brill- 
iant qualities. You see the average 
man is a well-balanced man. and bal- 
ance means stability, and_ stability 
means rest. 
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MRS. MARY LYON DAME HALL. 


PRESIDENT OF SOROSIS. 


By Jesste A. Fow.er. 


There are some persons in the world 
who consider academic attainmenis of 
the first moment. But fortunately 
there are others who have a higher aim 
in life and who rise superior to their 
scholastic abilities; in fact, they con- 


hope,” broader faith, and confident 
trust, they accomplish more than those 
individuals who place mental culture 
before everything else. Heart culture, 
therefore, when joined to educational 
advantages, enhances the individual 
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MRS. MARY LYON DAME HALL. 


sider them but secondary considera- 
tions. 

These are the men and women who, 
by their nobility of heart, feel their 
consecration to a high purpose, a grand 
work, and an elevated calling. They 
do not shun, by the way, the academic 
work, nor do they fail to obtain some 
of its honors. But by their “larger 


power, beautifies the personality, and 
adds that psychic influence which wins 
hearts not for its own keeping, but for 
the benefit of a larger soul-life. 

The subject of our sketch has such 
a personality. Nature has bestowed on 
Mrs. Hall a bountiful supply of the 
vital-mental Temperament, and her 
whole organization yields a warmth, ar- 
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dor, and enthusiasm that is beautiful 
to see. Her arterial system or circula- 
tory power is perfect, giving her feat- 
ures—which are regularly formed—a 
fine color. Her height is slightly below 
the medium, but her unusually fine car- 
riage makes her appear taller than she 
is. She has an abundance of snow- 
white hair, which is always perfectly 
arranged. 

















MRS. HALL’S FATHER. 


When one says she is a New England 
woman it is equivalent to explaining 
that she has marked geniality of man- 
ner, and great enthusiasm for anything 
she undertakes to do. The circumfer- 
ence of her head is of full size, it being 
214 inches, while the height from ear 
to ear over the top is in due proportion 
and measures 14 inches. 

Her brain appears to be a very active 
one, and particularly so in the execu- 
tive, intellectual, moral, and social re- 
gions, and is very practical in its work- 
ing. She is inclined to look at the 
utility of everything first, then she will 
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add to its beauty and costliness after- 
ward. 
She has marked intellectual ability, 


‘and possesses a great thirst for knowl- 


edge, history, facts, etc., and is one 
who will secure them from every pos- 
sible source wherever they are to be 
found. All her perceptive faculties are 
large, and these lead her mind to con- 
sider all the beauties of nature from 
their scientific stand-point. 

Her moral brain is very prominently 
developed, and it gives her a strong de- 
sire to do good, advance a cause, and 
benefit the human race. She is philan- 
thropic and is linked to the universe by 
many ties, for her sympathies are ex- 
ceptionally strong. She has more of 
the Aiolian harp about her than the 
“E” string of the violin. She knows 
how to soothe and comfort the sick, 
and she would have made an excellent 
physician, with one exception, namely, 
that her patients would have absorbed 
too much of her ready sympathy. 

As a doctor she would have given an 
extra visit to a patient on her own ac- 
count rather than be in any doubt 
about the case. 

Conscientiousness is another prom- 
inent faculty of her moral brain. It 
has influenced her whole life, and dis- 
ciplined her entire character. She is 
first just, then kind, but so closely are 
these two elements united that they are 
like a perfectly fitting glove over the 
hand it was made for. When they con- 
flict, her sense of duty carries her 
through what others would have sunk 
under; it makes her strong to act and 
think, but her sense of justice is so mel- 
lowed by her sympathy that opponents 
will take from her what they would not 
from anyone else, and this is one of the 
secrets of her power over others. She 
has an independent spirit, which is no- 
ticeable from the activity of the lower 
part of the organ of Self-esteem, but 
the faculty is not developed in the form 
of pride, self-righteousness, or self-con- 
fidence. In fact, she has so much dis- 
trust of self, that she may often have 
to reason along the line of duty, in or- 
der to bring herself to do important 
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public work. She may hesitate at first 
to take a new responsibility, yet when 
appealed to from a point of obligation 
to others she will probably go ahead 
with more real womanly dignity than 
many would show, who had more con- 
fidence in their own powers. Mrs. Hall 
acts from a higher motive than self. 

Socially, she is a magnet wherever 
she goes, and people feel better for 
holding her hand and being in her pres- 
ence. 

She is a genuine friend, and does not 
forget anyone to whom she has really 
become attached. She is companion- 
able and capable of adapting herself to 
different grades of society. She is also 
capable of instructing, entertaining, 
and amusing the young, and is attached 
to children, which is shown in her large 
development of Philoprogenitiveness. 
Children instinctively find in her a 
friend, and flock around her, and do 
her bidding without coercion. A look 
from her, would be more than a threat 
from many a mother or teacher, to con- 
quer disobedience in the bud. 

Her basilar brain is well supplied 
with energy in the form of executive- 
ness, but not of hardness or severity of 
mind. She could not kill the chicken 
she had to eat, even if there was noth- 
ing else for dinner. She hates to see 
cruelty shown to anyone, and is at heart 
a member of the Peace Society, and the 
Societies for the Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Children and Animals. 

She will be known more for her pru- 
dence than timidity, and is one who 
looks ahead and prepares for emergen- 
cies. 

She is naturally frank and candid, 
yet is not wanting in tact and womanly 
reserve. She can hold whatever confi- 
dence is placed in her, and does not for- 
get matters of personal importance, 
with the rich or poor. 

Her Acquisitiveness shows itself in 
readiness to acquire knowledge, and 
ability to save and lay out money to 
good account. She could act wisely as 
a trustee or executrix for an orphan, 
and if a fortune were placed in her 
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hands she would know how to invest it 
wisely. 

Intellectually, it will be seen that 
she has a very intuitive mind, which 
power she has inherited from her moth- 
er. She does not need to ask for peo- 
ple’s testimonials, for she has an accu- 
rate way of discerning character; she 





MRS. HALLS MOTHER. 


can “ size people up,” so to speak, to do 
justice to all concerned. 

Her comparative memory is good, 
and she should be able to recollect 
many incidents that are ordinarily for- 
gotten, by just a suggestion, a word or 
memento. She seldom forgets faces; 
in fact, her power to recollect people 
whom she has met but once, if they 
have in any way impressed themselves 
on her mind, is perfectly marvellous. 

Her language to express her ideas is 
larger than her confidence in herself at 
the outset of a speech, but as she warms 
to her subject she finds she can accom- 
plish more in this line of work than she 
thought. 

Her mind is one that prefers to pre- 
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pare things beforehand; hence it does 
not “trust to Providence ” to get her 
through any responsible task, and 
therefore her work is perfectly done, 
and she makes few, if any, failures. 
She is not wordy or profuse, but concise 
and practical in everything. Her organ 
of Order is large and cultivated, hence 
through its activity she must show sys- 
tem in ‘work, method in imparting 
knowledge, and regularity in her plans. 


DAUGHTER OF A CONGREGATIONAL MINISTER. 


Mrs. Hall was born near Portland, 
Me., and is the daughter of a Congrega- 
tional: minister, an intimate friend of 
Longfellow. 


HER FATHER. 


The father of Mr. Hall was descend- 
ed from the nephew of Sir Francis 
Drake, who came to America in 1637, 
three years after the Mayflower. Mr 
Dame was a man of exemplary charac- 
ter, was kindness itself, and beloved by 
everyone. He inherited his tone of 
mind from his mother, and blended her 
mellow characteristics with his own 
more resolute and hardy ones. He had 
a large moral brain, which showed dis- 
tinctly through his Conscientiousness 
and Benevolence. He must have been 
recognized for moral rectitude and 
great charity. It must have been diffi- 
cult for him to preach a sermon on 
moral law, without presenting the prin- 
ciples of mercy and forgiveness. Such 
a nature as his could not have made 
any enemies if it had tried to do so. 
He lived in a different mental atmos- 
phere to most men, was not easily ruf- 
fled, and knew how to take hold of the 
right side of a story, and could always 
pacify and console all who came to him 
for advice. There are strong evidences 
that his mother’s family must have be- 
longed to the Society of Friends. He 
was a practical man, but not a spec- 
ulator. 

MRS. DAME. 


The mother of Mrs. Hall was, it will 
be seen, a fine complement to her hus- 
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band. We are glad to have the oppor- 
tunity of showing such fine examples 
of heredity. 

She is a bright, witty, intelligent, 
and enthusiastic woman. Full of vi- 
vacity, life, and ardor, ready for any 
new and enterprising work, and keenly 
alive to everything that is going on 
around her. Her disposition could not 
be soured by misfortune, whatever hap- 
pened. She is just the one who would 
have kept up the spirits of the passen- 
gers on board the Mayflower when they 
were in doubt as to where they were 
upon the ocean, had she been with 
them. She is very intuitive and quick 
to grasp a situation, and will never 
grow old in spirit. 

Mrs. Dame studied in Mary Lyon’s 
school, in Ipswich, Mass., and later at 
Mt. Holyoke, and was a warm and in- 
timate friend of that eminent peda- 
gogue during the latter’s life, and it 
was owing to this fact that Mrs. Dame 
named her daughter after the founder 


of Mt. Holyoke. 


GRADUATED. 


Mrs. Hall graduated from Mt. Holy- 
oke in 1870, and later became a high- 
school principal in Sharon, Pa. Owing 
to failing health she was forced to give 
up the post and she went to Hawaii, 
where she taught in a college in Hono- 
lulu. There she met Edwin O. Hall. 
and married him in 1878. 


MR. HALL. 


Mr. Hall went first to Honolulu as a 
missionary and was sent out by the 
Congregational. Poard to establish a 
mission. After he had done this, he 
became Prime Minister, under King 
Lunalilo, and for a time held the same 
office under King Kalakana. He was 
connected with nearly every institution 
on the Island, among others, he was 
a member of the Board of Education, 
and Privy Council of State, and Trus- 
tee of the Oahu College, and a popular 
arbitrator. 

Mr. Hall had a remarkably large and 
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active brain. He was firm and kind, 
very considerate, thoughtful, and a 
man of high moral standing. He could 
easily have worn out two bodies, but 
unfortunately his vital force was not 
equal to his mental activity. His chest 
should have been two inches broader 
and the rest of his body in proportion, 
to sustain such a gigantic intellect. He 
was a far-seeing man, and an “all- 
round-the-subject ” man. He could 


carry more in his mind without refer- 








HON. EDWIN O. HALL, 


ence to blue books than nine hundred 
and ninety-nine out of a thousand. 

He so overtaxed his strength that in 
1883 he was obliged to relinquish all 
public work, and soon afterward, amid 
universal regrets, he passed home, just 
in the prime of his life. 

In 1879 Mr. and Mrs. Hall visited 
Europe, and in 1887, after her hus- 
band’s death,she spent eighteen months 
abroad, and again, two summers ago, 
she visited the Continent. While away 
she wrote for the Washington and 
Pennsylvania papers, which letters 
have quite a reputation. She has taken 
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the round trip to Sweden, Norway, 
Russia, Berlin, Vienna, and on one oc- 
casion visited Rome on the occasion of 
the Pope’s jubilee, and has spent con- 
siderable time in Paris. 


PUBLIC WORK. 


In 1890 Mrs. Hall came to New 
York, and in November of this year 
joined Sorosis. She served as corre- 
sponding secretary for three years, and 
in March of this year was duly elected 
president without opposition, and. in 
this capacity she is the right woman in 
the right place, for she happily blends 
dignity with cordiality in an unusual 
degree. 

Mrs. Hall is a prominent member of 
Mt. Holyoke Alumne Association, and 
a vice-president of the New York 
Branch of the Mt. Holyoke Associa- 
tion, and a short time ago contributed 
toward the endowment of a scholarship 
in the college. 

She is a vice-president of the Holly 
Branch of the King’s Daughters; a 
member of the National Society of 
New England Women, and the Amer- 
ican Authors’ Guild; and Vice-presi- 
dent of The Women’s Board of the 
Pacific Islands, besides being an en- 
thusiastic supporter of other patriotic 
organizations. 

CHURCH WORK. 


Mrs. Hall is a member of the Madi- 
son Square Presbyterian Church, of 
which Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst is pas- 
tor, and is an active church worker, be- 
ing Treasurer of the Ladies’ Associa- 
tion and Secretary of the Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Society, all of 
which societies represent considerable 
personal attention and thought. 


SOROSIS. 


We cannot close our sketch without 
mention of the society of which Mrs. 
Hall is president. Sorosis is a land- 
mark in American history. When it 
started, twenty-nine years ago, the con- 
servative element of the nation rose up 
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in fierce and frenzied protest. It lav- 
ished abuse upon the good and able 
women who founded the club. Pos- 
sibly this deluge of abuse and defama- 
tion helped the cause in the long run. 
It roused the indignation and sympa- 
thy of those who knew the real facts of 
the case. 

The society prospered, and ere long 
other clubs were started in Brooklyn, 
Boston, and elsewhere. 

In 1875 the mountain of prejudice 
and opposition had dwindled to a very 
small hill, and many of its original foes 
became members of similar organiza- 
tions. 

In 1885 such clubs were to be found 
everywhere, while in the present decade 
their continued creation has brought 
Councils, State Federations, and a Na- 
tional body. At the present time there 
must be at least ten thousand literary 
clubs, taking more or less after Sorosis 
in character and conduct, with a mem- 
bership of over a million. 

The seed that Sorosis sowed has 
grown'so as to shadow the entire land, 
there being now similar societies in 
Maine, California, Bombay, San Fran- 
cisco called after its name. 

During Mrs. Hall’s administration 
Sorosis is hound to have a brilliant and 
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successful career. She early became a 
prominent figure among its members 
on account of her intellectuality and 
culture. She is a poet of no mean rep- 
utation, and was chosen Class Poet at 
Mt. Holyoke (70 in class), and two years 
after her graduation it held a reception, 
and she was asked to return to read an 
original poem, which she entitled 
“ J oy.” 

Mrs. Hall is, in a few words, a new 
woman in the highest, largest, sweetest, 
and best sense of that much-abused 
term, and the largest gift of which she 
is possessed is the broad, unselfish, 
Catholic spirit which sees the best in 
those with whom she comes in contact 
and which underlies the rare grace and 
spirit of humanity. 

Her hobby is devotion to women and 
their interests. She is particularly in- 
terested in young professional women 
and grows enthusiastic in talking of the 
fields open to them at the present day, 
and the creditable way they have filled 
their new office. 

Her motto is, “I fear nothing so 
much as to fail to know and to do my 
whole duty.” 

The Drake crest motto is “ Aquila 
non caput muscas.” 





A SKULL. 


BY FRANK MANNION, 


BEHOLD this ruined Capitol, these an- 
cient halls of state, 

Whose silent, musty chambers no more 
reverberate 

With eloquence and music. 
the pride, the sway, 

The glory of this empire forever ’s past 
away. 

For ages and for ages no mortal could be 
found 

To read the crumbling tablets on all the 
walls around, 

Till out from lowly Baden at length a 
prophet sprung 

To read the ancient records of the strange 
forgotten tongue. 

He found the throne of empire, whereon 
the king held sway, 

Subject to his councils that long-forgot- 
ten day. 


The pomp, 


The temple, too, where worshipped the 
rulers of the state, 

The music-hall where Silence, now, sings 
voiceless songs of Fate. 

Anon the august chamber of the supreme 
court sublime, 

And the halls of art and science, showing 
the progress of the time; 

The watch towers on the outer walls; the 
nursery, safe below, 

Where favored children of the court might 
happy childhood know. 

Fraternal rooms where bosom friends oft 
gathered to enjoy 

The pleasures of the social hours, where 
care would not annoy. 

The council chambers of*the state, where 
Senates gathered long, 

On knotty subjects to debate and keep the 
kingdom strong. 
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The bowers of conjugality, connubial 
gardens blest, 

The halls where often gathered to rivalled 
skill contest, 

The athlete in his prowess, the wit of 
repartee, 

The sage who came to tangle men with his 
philosophy, 

The hospitals of mercy, the magazines of 
death, 

The secret service of the king that spoke 
in whispered breath, 

The treasure vaults and archives and 
coronation halls, 

Where all of value that remains is written 
on the walls. 

The hope that shows a kingdom that lies 
beyond the tomb, 

Where glory never fades away nor joy 
turns into gloom. 

Where never-crumbling ruins again shall 
meet the eye, 

Where glory upon glory forever reigns on 
high. 


g& 

Unto the seed of Abraham God promised 
that once more 

In all its pristine glory, the kingdom 
He’ll restore. 

And to this ruined Capitol, when time has 
past away, 

There’s a promised restoration through 
the resurrection day. 

He read the wondrous records of these 
ruins old and gray, 

To the secrets of this kingdom he showed 
the world the way. 

And for the precious secrets revealed to 
bless the race 

He was banished from his native land an 
exile in disgrace. 

He read the records of that land and made 
the story plain, 

For all who wish to know the truth its 
benefits to gain. 

Oh, how complete, oh, how replete this 
kingdom in its day, 
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And how perfect are the records of the 
time it held its sway. 

They tell of strength and weakness, of 
glory and of shame, 

They tell of high ambitions and of pas- 
sions low to name. 

Oh, yes, the walls of Nineveh have told its 
glorious day, 

The triumphs of Sennacherib, but never 
the dismay. 

The victories of that empire, the glories of 
that throne, 

The folly, guilt, and weakness is nowhere 
in them shown. 

The ancient tombs of Egypt in records 
there proclaim 

The grandeur of the nation but say noth- 
ing of the shame. 

All, all, have lying histories wherever they 
abound, 

Yet in the records of this one truth is al- 
ways found. 

Yes, written by unerring hand, engraven 
by the soul, 

In characters of character that ever tell 
the whole. 

Go seek within these teachings, if thou 
wouldst know mankind, 

They give to thee the only key that fits 
the human mind. 

Go seek within these teachings, if thou 
thyself would’st know— 

Thy strength, thy weakness, and thy 
needs, there’s nowhere else to go. 

Thy friends will laud and flatter thee, Thy 
foes will underrate, 

And of thyself there’s nowhere else to get 
an estimate. 

To see thyself without a glass is very hard 
indeed, 

And harder far without these aids thy 
character to read. 

But here’s a mirror of the mind, without 
or wave or stain, 

Reflecting every feature, true, perfect, 
clear, and plain. 


————_@———_—_—__ 


MEN OF 


DR. LEWIS GEORGE JANES, M.A., OF CAM- 
BRIDGE, MASS., U. 8. A. 


It will be readily seen that we have 
before us a master mind. The circum- 
ference of his head being twenty-three 
and three-eighths by fifteen and one- 
quarter inches over the top, which, 
combined with his superior quality of 
organization, gives him marvellous 
power, and immense machinery of a 
delicate kind, to work with. His head 
is almost abnormally developed in the 


NOTE. 


anterior lobe, which is seen in the pho- 
tograph. Not only is there height of 
head, but the brain appears so active, 
and the skull is so well developed, that 
the power of the man is unmistakable. 
If we draw a line from the middle of the 
forehead round the head, we shall find 
that a large portion resides above the 
line. He is at home in a moral atmos- 
phere. He has exquisite refinement 
and culture, and a strong blending of 
his mother’s Sympathy, Intuition, and 
Conscientiousness. His temperamental 
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conditions favor thought and mental 
action, and he must be remarkable for 
his power to organize, plan, and ar- 
range not only his own ideas, but those 
of others as well. 

His smallest faculties are Calcula- 
tion, Time, Self-Esteem, Secretive- 
ness, and Alimentiveness, while his 
largest ones are his Causality, Compar- 
ison, Human Nature, and Benevolence. 
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His force of character is not in the base 
of the head, but instead we find it in 
the superior qualities, which give moral 
tone to his character and a love of eth- 
ical science; in fact, it would be dif- 
ficult for him to take pleasure in those 
things that are low, coarse, or vulgar. 
He should have a powerful influence 
over others. His sympathies stretch 
out in various directions, and are in- 
clined to take in all classes of men, and 
get in touch with different subjects. 

He has the firm yet tender spirit that 
is so necessary in reformatory move- 
ments, yet he is not effeminate in any 
degree, though he probably finds it dif- 
ficult to say “ No” to anyone who ap- 
peals to him for help. 
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He must be a close and earnest stu- 
dent of character and an accurate judge 
of everyone who works With him. His 
whole character is mellowed and 
changed by his Benevolence, like the 
apple, that is changed in color and taste 
by the sun. The avenues to his philos- 
ophy are broad, and, like the banyan 
tree of India, they send their roots in 
various directions to gather stimulus 
and strength. 

Such a man cannot be totally meas- 
ured by a tape line and calipers. Yet 
these show where the power and bent of 
his mind lie. 

He is a very versatile man, and is 
adapted to many departments of work, 
and he should be able to change his at- 
tention to various kinds of literature 
and study. 

He is not easily exhausted on any 
subject, for he has wonderful resources 
within himself, and his delight and en- 
tertainment must be in the higher class 
of thought. Few men are so gifted or 
so well adapted to understand ethical 
subjects as Mr. Janes, and in type of 
head he much resembles another cult- 
ured ethical exponent, namely, Profes- 
sor Felix Adler. 

T asked Mr. Janes, after the examina- 
tion, in what work he was at present 
engaged, having never seen him until 
I met him that day. 

“T am organizing a school for com- 
parative study,” he said, “taking in 
ethics, philosophy, and religion. The 
headquarters are in Cambridge, where 
we have the co-operation of some of the 
University people. 

“ We have three hundred members at 
present, including fifteen Harvard pro- 
fessors and six instructors, and students 
from the different schools. No doubt 
we shall have a graduate school after 
they go through the examinations. 

“ Just now we are feeling our way. 
Our work at the present time is in the 
form of lectures. We have a Sunday af- 
ternoon lecture and other meetings. At 
the following lecture the subject of the 
previous lecture is discussed. 

“ A class is now formed in the study 
of Sanskrit, comparing that with the 
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literature of England, tracing the cus- 
toms of people of different periods. It 
takes up every prominent phase of eth- 
ics. Another year the course may be 
more in the line of philosophy than in 
ethics. 

* Doubtless it will develop, too, in 
the direction of sociology and anthro- 
pology in subsequent seasons. 

“The work has opened out into vari- 
ous directions. We have a correspond- 
ing membership of about forty or fifty 
persons connected with different Uni- 
versities, two or three from Columbia, 
and they feel that they ought to have 
something of the kind in other univer- 
sity centres. It is very probable that 
the movement will extend. 

“We are soon to have members and 
official representatives of the different 
religions from abroad, giving them an 
opportunity to live in their own way 
and teach their own doctrines, and the 
students will have an opportunity to 
study and question and compare with 
them. 

“We have a home, which was given 
by Mrs. Ole Bull, who has lent us the use 
of her fine house in Cambridge, which 
is admirably adapted to our purpose. It 
is built with a large music-room, which 
serves as an auditorium, and when we 
open the dining-room it gives us a seat- 
ing capacity of about two hundred. 
Our audiences are all very select. 

“Professor Le Comte, who opened 
our course, says it was the finest audi- 
ence he ever addressed. I think it will 
have a beneficial influence in bringing 
the people of different universities to- 
gether. 

“ Your examination or interpretation 
of my character had greatly interested 
me. I am very much like my mother.” 

J. A. Fow er. 


THE LATE MAYOR OF TASMANIA, 
GENERAL TOTTENHAM. 


This gentleman had a fine quality 
of organization. It made him high- 
toned, susceptible, and generally sym- 
pathetic. He was repelled by the low 
and attracted by the noble, good, and 
true in life. 

His temperament was mental-vital, 
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and this ably fitted him for mental 
work and supplied him with strength 
necessary to carry out his mental op- 
erations. Being apparently well edu- 
cated in business and collegiate mat- 
ters, his faculties were all well devel- 
oped. 

He believed that marriage is a holy 
bond, and would not countenance di- 
vorce. His friendships were strong 





GENERAL TOTTENHAM. 


and lasting. His chief attachment was 
to his household, but his household 
must have included the world. 

He was a good citizen and loved his 
native land. He had exceptional pow- 
ers of concentration, which enabled him 
to complete work once begun, to forgive 
again and again before his affection 
waned, and to continue in well-doing, 
and showed the power of application. 
His desire to acquire and keep property 
was large, yet he did not show this to 
the disregard of his friends or moral 
duty. He was more tactful than re- 
served or evasive. He was prudent in 
all his undertakings, and had a prac- 
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tical and righteous prudence in dis- 
tinction to a selfish kind. He was not 


timid, and had a full endowment of 


ambition, but he did not care for dis- 
play of any kind. He was independent 
in thought, action, and religious belief, 
yet not so much so as to be unmindful 
of others’ beliefs. 

He had a full measure of personal 
dignity, and was persevering and stable 
in all his ways. He was loyal and true 
to all his engagements and promises, 
and was mindful of the principles that 
regulated life. He had a joyous out- 
look upon the world, and was buoyed 
up by a firm hope in the success of the 
future. He had faith and trust in God 
and an all-wise Providence, and it was 
one of his strongest desires to have his 
children, if he had any, enjoy his own 
faith. He had no respect to titles, but 
took his hat off to all men alike, and 
treated them with a full amount of re- 
spect. He had no lack of mechanic 
skill, ingenuity, and powers of contriv- 
ance and construction. 

He had a delicate sense of refinement 
and perfection, and enjoyed the grand 
and sublime in Nature and art. 

He illustrates his sufficient endow- 
ment of expression by many gestures. 
He had great power to adapt himself 
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to circumstances, especially where his 
friends were situated. 

He was highly philahthropic, kind- 
hearted, and sympathetic. He was a 
good judge of men. He was a reasoner 
and critic, and yet seldom was harsh in 
criticism of his friends. He enjoyed a 
joke exceedingly. He had a large and 
active intellect, extensive observation, 
and practical mind. He perhaps was 
not musical himself, still in his tenden- 
cies he must have enjoyed hearing beau- 
tiful music. 

On the whole, he had a well-rounded 
character, and a man of whose like we 
would be thankful for more. 

He was fitted to be a leader of men, 
a teacher, an editor of religious and so- 
cial papers, a reformer, organizer, phre- 
nologist, a lawyer, or physician. 

On the whole, he was an ideal man, 
and had high views of conduct. He 
must have been respected and loved by 
all who knew him, and was a valued 
friend of all good people, and especially 
children. 

He was of medium height. 

S. B. W. 


The above was written without any 
knowledge of the man or his work.— 
Editor PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
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SIMPLE LESSONS IN PHYSIOLOGY AND AMBULANCE, 


By an Otp Amputancer (Eneianp). 


LESSON XII.—QUESTIONS FOR STUDY IN 
PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATION. 


The difficulty of providing sufficient- 
ly good illustrations for bandaging, 
splinting, etc., necessitates the post- 
ponement for a month of that part of 
practical ambulance. 

In order that those students who 





purpose competing, at the end of the 
course, for the book prizes offered for 
“the best answers to a set of ques- 
tions,” may prepare themselves for such 
an examination, answers to the whole 
of the following questions (from which 
a selection of twelve will be made) 
should be well worked out and pre- 
pared. 
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1. What is a skeleton? Describe the 
human skeleton. Into how many prin- 
cipal parts is it divided? Name the 
principal bones and describe their 
shapes, uses, and positions. 

2. What is a joint? How many 
kinds are there? Give examples of 
each. When the bones are out of posi- 
tion at a joint, what is that called, and 
why so called? 


3. What do you understand by the 
nervous system? Name the different 
parts or organs composing it, and give 
their locations. 

4. Into how many parts is the brain 
divided? Describe the special function 
of each part, and explain what you 
know about the sensory and motor 
nerves. 

5. What is the medulla oblongata? 
How many cerebral and spinal nerves 
have we? 

6. What is meant by respiration? 
Explain the processes, and give a full 
description of the respiratory organs, 
with their position. © 

?. What are the principal organs en- 
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gaged in circulating the blood. De- 
scribe the character, position, and ac- 
tion of each of these organs. 

8. Describe the course the blood 
takes and the changes it undergoes in 
circulating, and explain the different 
characters of hemorrhage. 

9. Show the differences between ar- 
teries, veins, and capillaries. 

10. In dealing with hemorrhage, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS FOR BANDAGING, SPECIALLY LENT FOR THIS ARTICLE, 


how would you treat for (a) arterial 
bleeding, (b) venous, (c) capillary? 

11. Describe and explain the uses of 
the various appliances for dealing with 
hemorrhage. 

12. What is the difference between 
a fracture and a dislocation? How 
would you treat the latter? 

13. What are the different kinds of 
fracture? How would you treat each 
kind? Describe the bones, with their 
positions, that are most liable to fract- 
ure. 

14. What is a sprain? How would 
you treat it? 


(To be Continued.) 
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ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY: 
OR BRICKS AND MORTAR. 
By Captain Harrison Evans. 


(Continued from page 274.) 


It is an interesting study so to ex- 
amine these voluntary muscles of ours 
that we can tell how they work one 
with another in such perfect harmony; 
in fact, when in healthy working order, 
we scarcely know we have any muscles. 
It would be impossible to describe all 
the forms and positions the muscles are 
adapted to fill, for each one has its dis- 
tinct action. ‘They combine well to en- 
able the bones to perform their duties 
in life. When we think how many hun- 
dreds of muscles we have for daily use, 
ought they to be beneath our notice? 
Those nations which have given the 
most thought to physical culture have 
been known to be freest from spinal 
and muscular disease. Though the 
muscles in themselves are an interest- 
ing study, still, the lungs, in my opin- 
ion, are equally deserving of attention. 
Without the lungs the blood would not 
be vitalized. It is only a pleasure to 
breathe when we can do so without any 
effort of our own; when there is any 
impediment in any of the innumerable 
air cells we begin to think it time some- 
thing must be done to benefit our con- 
stitution. When we inhale deeply we 
expand the muscles of our chest; when 
we exhale the muscles contract. It is 
a capital exercise for everyone, espe- 
cially those who have weak lungs, to 
fill them with air and hold the breath 
by the tick of the clock. At first the 
full breath will only be about fifteen 
to twenty seconds in duration, but with 
practice it is astonishing how long we 
can hold our breath, and this all helps 
to strengthen the action and capacity 
of the lungs. The European peasantry, 
when accustomed from children to hard 
and continuous labor, can endure the 
severest physical training, being often 
harnessed and forced to draw the 
plough or to carry great hods of brick 
and mortar upon their heads and 
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shoulders. By beginning cautiously, 
and continuing moderately and per- 
sistently each day, the soft, flabby mus- 
cles, which should be a disgrace to a 
person, will become hard and compact, 
the lungs will expand, the very poise of 
the head will become more spirited, 
and the pale, languid creature hitherto 
suggestive of weakness, will be meta- 
morphosed into a power at once active 
and subtle. 





-o—_—_—_—— 


PHYSICAL CULTURE EXERCISES. 


There are many persons laboring un- 
der dyspepsia, torpid liver, constipated 
bowels, and of consumptive tendency, 
and whose occupations or circumstances 
preclude ordinary out-door, or much in- 
door exercise of a healthful kind, who 
might keep up their health by devoting 
twenty minutes twice a day to gymnas- 
tics suitable to their condition. 

With nearly all such persons the spe- 
cial indications are to keep the lungs 
expanded, and promote the action of 
the digestive system. 

In addition to the exercises already 
pointed out, there are a few which may 
be very conveniently practised by al- 
most all persons of sedentary occupa- 
tions, especially adapted to invigorate 
the respiratory and digestive organs, 
and, if duly attended to, would prove 
infallible as a preventive of that preva- 
lent malady of our country, consump- 
tion. 

In the first place, let the patient or 
gymnast purify theair in the lungs thor- 
oughly by drawing in the abdominal 
muscles upon the diaphragm, throwing 
the chest forward, and expiring all the 
air out of the lungs possible; then inhale 
slowly till the lungs are filled to their 
utmost capatity; retain the whole vol- 
ume of air in the lungs a few minutes 
and then expire or blow it out as com- 
pletely as possible. This may be re- 
peated from half a dozen to a dozen 
times, which will serve, in most cases, 
to decarbonize the lungs effectually. 

Fig. XI.—In this exercise the lungs 
should expire as the hands descend, and 
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inspire as the body regains its erect 
posture, taking care to have the lungs 
fully inflated each time the body be- 
comes erect. The legs are separated, 
the hands are then raised over the head, 
and then brought down together, as if 
with the intention of chopping in two 
some certain block of wood lying be- 
tween the feet. The legs must be flex- 
ible in the knee-joint, so that the move- 
ment may be freer. 





Fig. XI. 
FREE EXERCISES FOR SEDENTARY PERSONS. 


The muscles of the arm, the whole 
of the fore and the hinder muscles of 
the trunk, as well as most all of the leg 
and foot muscles, are brought into play 
by this movement, which thus takes the 
character of an energetic one. By virtue 
of its peculiar qualities it is useful in a 
two-fold manner: as a means of pro- 
moting the freer action of the organs of 
the abdomen, in cases of sluggishness 
and obstruction of the same, and as a 
stimulant for the nerves of the spinal 
marrow. But as one or the other aim is 
to be attained, so must the employment 
of the movement be modified. In the 
first case—stimulation of the action of 
the organs of the abdomen—the princi- 
pal stress must be laid upon the move- 
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ment at the moment the arms and the 
upper part of the body are brought 
downward; in the second case, as the 
body regains its upright position, turn- 
ing on the hip joints. 


FIG. XIIL—UNEQUAL BREATHING. 


The aim of this exercise is a compen- 
sating action, and is therefore of service 
in cases where the action of the respira- 
tory organs on either side is wnequal— 





FIG, XII, 


i.e., Where one-half of the chest—one 
lung—is less active than the other; 
whether this arises from a disabled state 
of the respiratory muscles on one side, 
or from organic changes (such as the 
adhesion of the lungs to the side), 
the consequences of former diseases 
of one part of the organs of the 
chest. The open hand is_ placed 
high up, close to the axillary cav- 
ity or armpit on the healthy side, 
and pressed firmly against the ribs, 
thus causing here an obstruction; 
while the other side, rendered much 
more free by the passing of the arm 
over the head, is so much the more 
stimulated to stronger and deeper 
breathing. The hand placed at the 
side must be tightly placed against the 
ribs, particularly when inhaling. 
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The breathing must be as deep and 
complete as possible, but at the same 
time gentle and regular, as in yawning. 
All haste and exertion must be avoided. 

This exercise can be applied to the 
cultivation of lung power, even when 
both are equally strong or weak, by 
simply reversing the exercise from side 
to side. 


THE USE OF SKIN AND FACE POWDER. 


From the amount of advertising done 
by dealers in cosmetics one may judge 
that the practice of using powders and 
lotions for the skin is by no means de- 
clining. In view of this fact it is well to 
note what the Paris hairdressers said at 
a recent conference when face powders 
were discussed. According to a report 
in the British Medical Journal, it 
was declared that the rice powder so 
largely used by ladies was no longer 
composed of powdered rice, but was a 
mixture in varying proportions of white 
lead, chalk, starch and alabaster. It ap- 
peared that in many instances injurious 
effects had followed its use, and it was 
urged that, in the interests of their call- 
ing, steps should be taken to prohibit its 
sale. Many face powders are extremely 
expensive owing to their being flavored 
with a variety of scents, the fashionable 
product known as “La Maréchale” 
containing iris, otto of roses, bergamot, 
orange essence,and other perfumes. 
The metallic ingredients most likely to 
be met with are carbonate of bismuth, 
white lead and arsenic. The frequency 
with which paralysis of one or more 
groups of muscles follows the use or ap- 
lication of lead, even in minute quan- 
tities, is well known. Stevenson re- 
cords an instance in which paralysis of 
the muscles on one side of the neck 
arose from the injudicious use of a hair 
dye containing lead, while Lacey has 
pointed out the injury to health which 
follows the use of white lead as a cos- 
metic by actors. Arsenic is certainly 
no less injurious, for some years ago at 
Loughton, in Essex, a number of chil- 
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dren died from the use of a “ violet 


powder” containing 38 per cent. of 
white arsenic. 


GOOD AND TRUE ADVICE. 


When a man calls in a physician it is 
not wise usually, if the doctor has a re- 
gard to his pocket, to tell the truth, 
especially if it strikes at darling habits 
of the sick man. One case is reported 
as in point. A man of property, accus- 
tomed to “ good living,” finding him- 
self quite ill, sent for a medical man. 
“ Doctor,” said he, “ there is something 
wrong with my stomach. I can’t eat as 
I used to.” “ Well,” said the doctor, 
“you ought to have a good stomach. 
I think that nature built you on a good 
plan, and that the trouble is not in the 
stomach, but in the way you treat it and 
the stuff you put into it. If you will 
have some respect for the organ id 

“That is not what I called you for, 
Sir. I want your medicine, not a lect- 
ure on my private habits. You can go.” 
And the doctor went. 


THE SPITTER SPOTTED. 


Spitting promiscuously is a filthy habit. 
It prevails toa horrible extentin the United 
States. It is no uncommon thing to see ex- 
hibited in public places in that country no- 
tices to the effect that ‘* Men are requested 
not to spit, gentlemen won’t.” So serious 
a nuisance has it become that the Indiana 
State Board of Health has just issued a cir- 
cular letter to all railroad officials asking 
them to have ejected from their trains every 
man who persists in spitting on the floor 
after he has been warned not to do so. The 
Board explains that the sputum contains the 
germs of la grippe, nasal catarrh, and vari- 
ous other diseases. It also declares that 
‘spitting is a nasty and unnecessary habit,” 
and explains that the Board of Health will 
pass a rule against spitting, which will have 
all the force of law, if the railroads will 
post it up and endeavor to enforce it. Such 
a reform as the Indiana health officers have 
undertaken is needed in many another place. 
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THE SMALLPOX VACCINATION 
QUESTION. 


This year has witnessed a vast deal 
of discussion concerning the utility of 
vaccination. At the late meeting of 
the American Medical Association, a 
special conference in honor of Jenner 
was held, and elaborate addresses made 
in his honor. On account of this agita- 
tion of the matter, it is appropriate to 
note a recent declaration of eminent 
importance. Several years ago a com- 
mission was appointed by the English 
government to investigate the subject 
of vaccination and to collect all evi- 
dence in favor of and against its prac- 
tice. That commission has now made 
its report. There were inall fivereports, 
giving various views of members, who 
did not quite agree, but it is interesting 
to learn that a continuance of compul- 
sory vaccination is not recommended, 
and also that some other means for 
prevention are advised. The following 
suggestions on this point were made: 

1. Prompt notification of any illness 
suspected to be smallpox. Improved 
instructions in the diagnosis of the 
disease. 

2. A hospital, suitably isolated, of 
adequate accommodation, in permanent 
readiness, and capable of extension, is 
required. No other disease to be treated 
at the same time in the same place. 

3. A vigilant sanitary staff ready to 
deal promptly with first cases, and if 
necessary to make a house-to-house in- 
spection. The medical officer of health 
to receive such remuneration as to 
render him independent of private 
practice. 

4. Prompt removal to hospital by 
special ambulance of all cases which 
cannot be properly isolated at home. 
Telephonic communication between 
Health Office and hospital. 

5. Destruction of infected clothing 
and bedding, and thorough disinfection 
of room or house immediately after re- 
moval of the patient. 

6. Daily observation (including, 
where possible, taking the temperature 
and inspection for rash) of all persons 
who have been in close contact with 
the patient during his illness; such 
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supervision to be carried out either in 
quarantine stations (away from the 
hospital) or at their own -homes. 


—_— 
* BLOOD PURIFIERS.” 


This is a season of the year when 
many people resort to various mixtures 
known as “blood purifiers.” Having 
overtaxed, loaded, and abused their sys- 
tems in every possible way until a state 
of general stagnation is brought about, 
they then clamor for some magic rem- 
edy which shall cleanse the abstructed 
channels of circulation. They look for 
the cure in drug compounds, when it is 
not their blood, but their habits, that 
need correction and purifying. 

Now, the best blood-purifier known 
to the medical profession is the follow- 
ing: First, plenty of cold water ablu- 
tions—that is, every morning of the 
year take a cold-water sponge-bath over 
the whole body, followed by vigorous 
rubbing with a course towel, using 
quick, brisk action, the whole process 
not taking more than three minutes’ 
time; in dressing, wear flannel next to 
the skin throughout the year. Second, 
eat plenty of plain, nourishing food— 
the cereals, whole meal, bread, fresh 
meats, lean—partaking freely of fruits, 
fresh or stewed, and of vegetables, such 
as are in season especially, or the best 
canned sorts, as being more digestible; 
ignore artificial sweets of all kinds, pies, 
hot puddings, pastries, heavy preserves, 
etc. Third, plenty of ®ut-door exercise 
every day; take long walks, not to over- 
fatigue, however; have plenty of fresh 
air and sunshine, plenty of ventilation 
day and night; let the fresh air into 
your sleeping room at night, in winter 
as well as summer, and see to it in every 
way that you breathe pure oxygen every 
hour out of the twenty-four, instead of 
carbonic acid gas poison; take plenty of 
sleep and at regular hours, and strictly 
avoid alcoholic drinks and tobacco in 
any form. 

These four—daily cold-water bath- 
ing, good food, fresh air and exercise— 
form together the only specific blood 
purifier known. 
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‘* The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with well- 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


CHILDREN PRECIOUS AND PROMISING. 


By Netson Sizer. 


Fig. 390.—Clement Chant.—This 
inglish boy has a large head for the 
size of his body; and it is largely de- 
veloped in the upper section. He is 














FIG. 390.—CLEMENT CHANT. 


full of intellectual solicitude. He 
wants to know what a book contains, 
and what the upshot of a story is be- 
fore he has the time and patience to 
read it. He would make a good scholar 
in literature and would incline to go 
into philosophy and into the higher 
realms of learning. He has mechanical 


judgment and artistic taste. He has a 
sense of value, and will look out well 
for that side of life represented by 
pounds, shilling, and pence. His Cau- 
tiousness is uncommonly large and he 
should be trained so that this faculty 
will not be kept on the alert all the 
time. 

He has a delicate organization, but he 
will make a man of power if he is right- 
ly treated and trained and properly ed- 
ucated. 

We are not informed as to his age or 
the size of his head, but he is bright, 
imaginative, enthusiastic, sympatheti- 
cal and responsive and would take on 
the higher type of education and 
breadth of being if he had the oppor- 
tunity to do so. 


Fig. 391.—Fred. Britton’s head 
measures nineteen and a half inches in 
circumference and fourteen inches from 
the opening of one ear to that of the 
other over the top of the head. He is 
two years old and weighs thirty-five 
pounds. His head is too large for his 
body, and yet his body is pretty solid 
and substantial. Notice the ample de- 
velopment of the upper part of the fore- 
head. That is the part of the head 
which deals with questions and reasons, 
and wants to know the why when he 
learns the what. He has a large de- 
velopment of Mirthfulness and of Imi- 
tation. He will be a thinker and an 
inventor. 

If he can be fed rightly, if he can 
have an abundance of sleep, and if he 
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can be exercised sufficiently in the open 
air so as to build up his body, he will 
make a man who will be known beyond 
the county where he was born. 


FIG. 391.—FRED. BRITTON, OF SMYTHE CO., 
VA. 


His head is long from the opening of 
the ear backward, and therefore the so- 
cial elements are strongly marked. He 
has strong Friendship, and the love 
of home and of children He is cau- 
tious, watchful, ambitious, hopeful, and 
reverential. 

This picture is not very well taken, 
but we use it because it gives us a 
chance to help his parents to keep him 
under right conditions, with a view to 
his future health, growth, vigor, and 
development. 


Fig. 392.—Riley H. Emmons.—This 
is not a very distinct picture ; but it 
represents a child of an exceptionally 
fine quality, and one who has a har- 
monious and well-developed head. He 
is three years old, although he has a 
very infantile face. 

The development of his head back- 
ward from the opening of the ears is 
remarkable. His social qualities are 
unusually represented. He has Self- 
Esteem and Firmness; he has prudence, 
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Conscientiousness, Hope, and Spiritu- 
ality. In fact, all the organs in the top- 
head are well developed, as are also 
those in the back-head. His head is 
reported to measure nineteen and three- 
quarters inches in circumference, and 
thirteen and a half inches from the 














FIG. 392.—RILEY H. EMMONS. 


opening of one ear to that of the other 


over the top of the head, while the 
width is given as five and a quarter 
inches. These are large figures for a 
child of his age. 

This child should not be hurried in 
his studies. He should not be encour- 
aged to know more than is needful for 
him to know. If he could live in a fam- 
ily where he would be treated like an 
ordinary child rather than like a pre- 
cocious, thoughtful one, it would be a 
benefit to him. He will find out 
enough without much teaching. He is 
inquisitive, he has a good memory, he 
reasons well and is a great critic. His 
moral sentiments are strongly marked, 
and his social feelings will show them- 
selves early and ardently. The open- 
ing of the ear in his case is just about 
half way between the forehead and the 
back-head, and generally the front- 
head is considerably longer than the 
back-head. 

Some children’s pictures are taken 
on a large scale and the instrument is 
very near to the subject. This picture 
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was taken at a considerable distance 
from the camera, and, although the 
head measures about as much as that of 
Fig. 391, it looks as if it were smaller 
in life, owing to the greater distance 
between the head and the instrument 
when the picture was taken. 


—_——— _ _ 


THE SHAPE OF THE EARTH. 


A country schoolmaster was coaching 
his pupils for the yearly examination, 
and, having before him the junior class 
in geography, he asked: 

“Can any little boy or girl tell me 
the shape of the earth ?” 

To this there was no answer. “ Oh, 
dear me,” said he, “ this is said! Well, 
I’ll give you a token to mind it. What 
is the shape o’ this snuffbox in my 
hand ?” 

“* Square, sir,” replied all. 

“ Yes, but on the Sabbath day, whin 
I change ma cloes, I change this snuff- 
box for a round one. Will you mind 
that for a token ?” 

Examination day came, and the class 
was called. 

“ Can any little boy or girl tell what 
is the shape of the earth ?” . 

Every hand was extended, every head 
thrown back and every eye flashed with 
excitement. One little fellow was sin- 
gled out with a “ You, my little fellow, 
tell us.” 

“ Round on Sundays, and square all 
the rest o’ the week !”—Chicago Times- 
Herald. 


————__e—_—_____ 


THE CHILDREN WHO SAVED HAM- 
BURG. 


Hamburg was besieged. Wolff, the 
merchant, returned slowly to his house 
one morning. Along with the other 
merchants of the city he had been help- 
ing to defend the walls against the en- 
emy; and so constant was the fighting 
that for a whole week he had worn his 
armor day and night. And now he 
thought bitterly that all his fighting 
was useless, for on the morrow want of 
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food would force them to open the 
gates. 

As he passed through his garden he 
noticed that his cherry trees were cov- 
ered with ripe fruit, so large and juicy 
that the very sight of it was refreshing. 
At that moment a thought struck him. 
He knew how much the enemy was suf- 
fering from thirst. What would they 
not give for the fruit that hung un- 
heeded on the trees of his orchard ? 
Might he not, by means of his cherries, 
secure safety for his city ? 

Without a moment’s delay he put his 
plan into practice, for he knew there 
was no time to lose if the city was to be 
saved. He gathered together three 
hundred of the children of the city, all 
dressed in white, and loaded them with 
fruit from his orchard. Then the gates 
were thrown open, and they set out on 
their strange errand. 

When the leader of the enemy saw 
the gates of the city open, and the band 
of little white-robed children marching 
out, many of them nearly hidden by the 
leafy branches which they carried, he at 
first thought it was some trick by which 
the townspeople were trying to deceive 
him while preparing for an attack on 
his camp. As the children came nearer 
he remembered his cruel vow, and was 
on the point of giving orders that they 
should all be put to death. 

But when he saw the little ones close 
at hand, so pale and thin from want 
of food, he thought of his own children 
at home, and he could hardly keep back 
his tears. Then, as his thirsty, wound- 
ed soldiers tasted the cool, refreshing 
fruit which the children had brought 
them, a cheer went up from the camp, 
and the general knew that he was con- 
quered, not only by force of arms, but 
by the power of kindness and pity. 

When the children returned, the gen- 
eral sent along with them wagons laden 
with food for the starving people of the 
city, and the next day he signed a treaty 
of peace with those whom he had vowed 
to destroy. 

For many years afterwards, as the day 
came round on which this event took 
place, it was kept as a holiday, and 
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called “ The Feast of Cherries.” Large 
numbers of children in white robes 


marched through the streets, each one 
bearing a branch with bunches of cher- 
ries on it. But the old writer who tells 
the story is careful to say that on these 
occasions the children kept the cherries 
for themselves. 

Every age of the world’s history has 
its tales of war, and bloodshed, and cru- 
elty, of wild struggles between nations 
and of great victories; but nowhere 
among them all do we find the story of 
a more beautiful victory than that 
which was won by the little children 
who saved Hamburg. 
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WOMAN’S WAYS. 


The bravest battle that ever was fought, 
Shall I tell you where and when? 
On the maps of the world you'll find it 
not; 
’Twas fought by the mothers of men. 


Nay, not with cannon or battle shot, 
With sword or nobler pen! 

Nay, not with eloquent word or thought 
From mouth of wonderful men! 


But deep in a walled-up woman’s heart— 
Of woman that would not yield, 

But bravely, silently bore her part— 
Lo! there is the battle-field. 


No marshalling troop, no bivouac song, 
No banner to gleam and wave! 
But oh, these battles! they last so long— 
From babyhood to the grave! 
—Joaquin Miller. 


ne ee es 
LOOKING BACKWARD AND FORWARD. 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS BEFORE THE FOWLER INSTITUTE. 
By Wm. Brown, Ese., J.P. 


Our Annual Meeting this year brings 
with it altered circumstances. We have 
not any member of the Fowler family 
with us. 

Miss Jessie A. Fowler, our lady presi- 
dent, is on the other side of the Atlantic, 
engaged in the consolidation of the vari- 
ous activities of the American Phrenolog- 
ical Institute, and in the introduction of 
new elements to meet the continued de- 
mand for the knowledge and study of the 
science. 

Our late honored president, Lorenzo N. 
Fowler, has finished his work here and 
his memory will be held in lasting re- 
membrance by all who had the honor and 
privilege of knowing him. We claim for 
our late brother the highest possible po- 
sition among departed benefactors of his 
race. He was a world’s-man; and his name 
has become a household word wherever 
phrenology has been made known. 

His noble life of usefulness stands out 
as a never dying example of the truth of 
the science he assisted so much in per- 
fecting, while his counsel and advice were 
beyond computation. And, while mourn- 
ing his loss, we rejoice that his spirit has 
been caught by many who are now de- 
voting their lives to the continuance of 
the work. 

The question of mental philosophy till 
the time of Gall was confined to theo- 
logians only. Mind was studied from a 
theological stand-point, but when the 
morning star of truth dawned upon’ the 
earth in the person of Dr. Gall, we had 
mind presented to us as it is manifested 


through special organs of the brain. But 
there remained much yet to be done to 
convert those theories into practical use* 
fulness, and that has been done mainly 
through the inspiration and labors of the 
Fowlers; they were the pioneers of the 
science. They have borne the burden and 
heat of the day; they have finished their 
course and will receive their reward. 

The large collection of skulls, casts, and 
miscellaneous objects at the Institute is 
one of the visible evidences of the work 
of the late L. N. Fowler, and in their 
grand silence they speak to us as monu- 
ments of his untiring zeal, energy, and 
perseverence. 

Each had a history of its own, and each 
an immortal soul within its bony tene- 
ment, though circumscribed by an imper- 
fect physical condition which marred its 
proper manifestation, but yet, even now, 
under the skilful touch of the practised 
phrenologist would reveal aspirations 
unknown to those ignorant of the science. 

They are most valuable and interesting 
and could never be replaced. The great- 
est care should be given to their study, 
as they are and will remain positive and 
cumulative evidences of the truths of the 
science, and in the future of priceless 
value to the study of brain and mind. 

It is a matter of the greatest satisfac- 
tion to the phrenological world that Mr. 
Fowler lived to see the principles laid 
down by Dr. Gall so clearly and truth- 
fully confirmed by an experience of over 
fifty years, and his address to phrenolo- 
gists and friends of the science at the Cen- 
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tenary last year was a high tribute to 
those first principles which have become 
the solid groundwork of the science and 
the experience of all students of human 
nature. 

The Centenary is now one of the land- 
marks in the history of the science, and 
the best thanks of all interested in the 
growth and progress of the science of 
mind, as manifested by a knowledge of 
phrenology, are also due to the following 
friends, some of whom delivered their ad- 
dress; others contributed papers: 

To the late president for his message 
on the principles of phrenology, as laid 
down by the discoverer of the science, 
Dr. F. J. Gall, in 1796. 

To Nicholas Morgan, Esq., Edinburgh, 
on “The Scientific Aspect of Phrenol- 
ra) ae 

i J. W. Taylor, Esq., F.F.P.I., F.B.P.A., 
on “ Hygienic Phrenology.” 

To Rev. Henry S. Clubb, Philadelphia, 
on “ Food in Relation to Development of 
Character.” 

To Miss Jessie A. Fowler, on “ Modern 
Phrenology and Brain Centres.” 

To Miss Maynard, of Westfield College, 
London, on “ The Theory of Education 
Reduced to Practice.” 

To Mr. William Brown, J.P., F.F.P.L1., 
Wellingboro, on “ Phrenology in Business 
Life.” 

To C. W. Ablett, Esq., F.B.P.A., on 
“Skull and Brain.” 

To D. T. Elliott, Esq., F.F.P.I., on 
“ Character Reading.” 

To T. Timson, Esq., F.B.P.A., on “ The 
Scientific Aspect of Phrenology.” 

To Lady Elizabeth Biddulph for presid- 
ing at the afternoon Conference, and her 
address on “The Association of Total 
Abstinence with the Development of 
Brain, Nerve, and Muscle.” 

To Leopold Becker, Esq. (Paris), on 
“ Phrenology in France.” 

To Jamshedjii Mehta, Esq., of Bombay, 
for his testimony to the object of the 
Centenary. 

To P. N. Chakraburthy, Esq. (India), on 
“ Advance of Phrenology in India.” This 
paper he read in his native tongue. 

To J. B. Keswick, Esq. (Ilkley), on 
“The Practice of Phrenology.” 

To J. Dyson, Esq., on “Is Mental Sci- 
ence in Harmony with Temperance 
Teaching and Sentiment ?” 

To J. Lobb, Esq., F.R.G.S., M.A.B. (Lon- 
don), on “ The Pathological Side of Phre- 
nology.” 

To S. Hoyland, Esq. (Sheffield), on ‘“ The 
History of Phrenology in Sheffield.” 

To Dunean Milligan, Esq., F.R.A.S., 
London, on “ Phrenology in Bradford.” 
To T. I. Desai, Esq. (Bombay), on 
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“ Phrenology as Regards its Relation to 
Metaphysics.” 

To Miss J. C. Gray, L.R.C.P. (Edin- 
burgh), on “ Phrenology ‘and Native Pa- 
tients in India.” 

To Mrs. L. E. Laurie (Durban), on 
“Charity Expanded by Phrenology.” 

To Miss A. I. Oppenheim, F.B.P.A., on 
“ Phreno-physiognomy.” 

To R. Sly, Esq., J.P., F.R.G.S., for his 
help in the conduct of the Conference, 
and to J. M. Severn, Esq., F.B.P.A., Mr. 
W. A. Williams, Mr. Musgrove, and others 
for the services rendered. 

So far I have spoken of things that are 
past; now as to the future. 

Do we, as phrenologists and students 
of the science, realize what we have un- 
dertaken ? Are we studying for simple 
intellectual enlightenment, or are we first 
studying ourselves, that we may study 
others ? 

Do we realize that much of the reme- 
dial work for others is to be first sought 
by us living up to the true phrenological 
and physiological law ? 

Has the law of heredity, parental con- 
ditions, unfavorable traits of character 
transmitted by congenital law, become a 
personal question with us ? Are we en- 
deavoring to live up to the knowledge we 
believe, and to know ourselves, our own 
weak points, and, humiliating though it 
may be, should be our first work, and, 
having undertaken, if possible, in meas- 
ure overcome the antagonisms of our own 
nature, we are more readily prepared to 
advise others. 

With knowledge comes responsibility, 
and our ability is the measure of our re* 
sponsibility, and, as interpreters of hu- 
man nature, we are conscious of a poten- 
tiality of usefulness yet to be revealed by 
the science unknown through any other 
means. 

Human nature is progressive. We know 
in part what man has been, and, thanks 
to the researches and discoveries of Pro- 
fessor letrie, we do not find from the 
form and capacity of the skulls found 
near Ballas, in Egypt, that our ancestors 
in that part of the earth were of so low 
a type of mental organization as evolu- 
tionary theories would like us to believe. 

We know what man is to-day, how the 
mystery of this life induces metaphysical 
reasoning to account for the why and 
wherefore of an existence here, but phre- 
nology draws aside the veil and shows 
us that each faculty of the mind has a 
two-fold action—one, connected with the 
material life, and another that refers to 
the life to come. 

But we do not know what man will be- 
come, so our work is infinite and our mis- 
sion without end. 

Phrenology, therefore, becomes the 
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most important factor in the race of life 
because it embraces the moral, intellect- 
ual, physical, and social well-being of 
human creatures, and if the science were 
recognized, as it ought to be, we should 
see its practical application in ways we 
little dream of to-day. Men and women 
would be occupying their proper places, 
and this of itself would do more than any- 
thing else toward remedying the evils of 
this world. 

The soul which is now circumscribed 
by an imperfect physical condition would 
be able to manifest its life and the king- 
dom of God which is within us would be 
able to shine forth from a perfected con- 
—— and glorify the Hand that formed 
it. 

‘We regret that in this enlightened age 
men are to be found (even among news- 
paper editors) who have not a mind suf- 
ficiently open to accept the teachings of 
a science that has stood the test of an 
experience of fifty years in our very 
midst. 

Phrenologists have not made phrenol- 
ogy. God the Eternal One made phrenol- 
ogy, and man has to work it out. 

If they will not study Fowler, let them 
study the Divine Author of the science. 
From Him they will find that man pos- 
sesses varying degrees of moral obliga- 
tion and responsibility. 

The Lord in the Parable delivered to 
His servants from one talent to five tal- 
ents. “To each according to his several 
ability,” and when He came to reckon 
with them, the servant who had received 
the one talent was condemned because he 
had neglected to put it to some use. 

His ability was recognized as small. It 
was connected with a proportionate ser- 
vice, and the Master did not expect him to 
produce ten, or five, or three, but merely 
what he could by fair effort. 

He refused to make any effort, but de- 
liberately and cunningly chose to waste 
his time and opportunity, and then, with 
weak excuses, sought to palliate his con- 
duct. From this we see that God’s moral 
government is founded upon man’s ca- 
pacity to understand and obey, and hence 
everyone, whatever his mental endow- 
ment, stands befere God fully competent 
to perform all that is required of him. 

Such men as I have mentioned do not 
doubt the authority of the astronomer 
when he tells us that the planet Jupiter 
is cooling, that a crust has formed, that 
there are boiling seas and volcanoes, and 
that earthquakes are continually taking 
place; nor do they doubt the harmony 
existing between the Biblical and geolog- 
ical records of creation, but when a sci- 
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ence which is fundamental to all progress 
claims the recognition it so justly de- 
serves, it is met in a spirit of opposition, 
and the objectors, probably unintention- 
ally, become stumbling-blocks to human 
progress. 

Phrenology, apart from the benefits I 
have mentioned, gives the student of hu- 
man nature a vantage ground no other 
science can. He, from the knowledge he 
has gained, can view life from quite a 
different aspect to those not acquainted 
with the science. 

He can see why antagonism ‘exists be- 
tween capital and labor, and how discon- 
tent engenders socialism. 

How it is that many have plenty and to 
spare, while others have little one are in 
want. 

Why some men can hypnotios a jury 
and acquit a prisoner, and others fail in 
argument. 

Why some men accept the Gospel and 
enjoy peace, while others dive into the- 
ology and make little advance in grace. 

Why some men prefer professional life 
to a business occupation. 

Why some men succeed in business and 
others end their days in the poor-house. 

Why some accept phrenology and oth- 
ers reject it. 

Why some are kind, genial, and con- 
siderate, and others are selfish, morose, 
and unapproachable. 

Why some men live with sunshine in 
their hearts and die happy, and others 
come into this world biassed by circum- 
stances not their own creating. 

Why some men can use the surgeon’s 
knife and cut deep, and others only diag- 
nose disease and advise. 

Why some take up the occupation of 
teacher and make it a labor, while others 
with patience win the affection of their 
pupils, blend it with pleasure, and are 
successful. 

In conclusion, it is desirable that every 
endeavor should be made and all oppor- 
tunities of usefulness embraced to ren- 
der the science useful and practical in 
public and private life. 

That before any student enters upon 
the position of a professional practition- 
er, public lecturer, or otherwise, it is earn- 
estly recommended that a diploma be 
sought from either the Fowler Phreno- 
logical Institute or the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology, as a proof of their 
having at least studied the science. That 
every good means be used to maintain 
the dignity of the calling by position, 
education, and training, in order that the 
science my be truthfully relied upon by 
those who seek its aid. 


= PEL 
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» THE FOWLER INSTITUTE REPORT. 


London, May 20, 1897. 
The seventh year of the Fowler Phren- 
ological Institute has been one of unusual 
sadness and anxiety. The translation to 
a nobler sphere of labor of our venerable 
and honored founder and president, Pro- 
fessor L. N. Fowler, has inflicted a deep 
wound, which will take long in the heal- 
ing and will leave an indelible scar. An- 
other serious loss was the leaving, in 
August last, of our good friends, Mr. 
and Mrs. Piercy and Miss Jessie A. 
Fowler. For an Institute to suffer the 
loss of its president, and the withdrawal 
of the active services, to the other side 
of the Atlantic, of all its chief officers 
within the space of one month, well 
might have tried its strength. That 
it still exists and is daily increasing in 
numbers and usefulness, proves conclus- 
sively that its members have the right 
“orit ” in them, and are not to be daunt- 
ed in their endeavors to advance the 
knowledge of the science which they 
study and advocate. Therefore, I say, as 
an institute we have every reason to be 
encouraged for having surmounted such 
difficulties; there need be no fear for 
the future. Thirty-eight new members 
have been enrolled by the Fowler Insti- 
tute since the present session commenced, 
and besides this six new societies have 
been started by the instrumentality of 
our good friend, Mr. J. B. Keswick. One 
of these societies is located in each of the 
following cities and towns, namely: Ox- 
ford, Worcester, Blackburn, Birkenhead, 
Accrington, and Cheltenham, and we hope 
they will soon be strong enough to affili- 
ate to the Fowler Institute, thus giving 
and receiving strength and consolidation 
for further usefulness. On January 13th 
of the present year, at the unanimously 
expressed desire of the members, Mr. Will- 
iam Brown, of Wellingboro, was elected 
to fill the then vacant office of president, 
and Mr. Thomas Crow that of secretary. 
During the year this Institute has affil- 
iated to the Chartered -American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology in New York. A 
class of students, under the able tuition 
of Mr. D. T. Elliott, F.F.1., has met weekly 
since September last, and many students 
_ have also received instruction privately, 
and through the post. The steady in- 
crease in the number of students, and the 
earnest work done by them is a striking 
proof of the growing interest in the sci- 
ence, and should be a powerful encour- 
agement to all who have its advancement 
at heart. Two candidates who sat for 
examination in January last have been 
awarded certificates of association, name- 
ly: Mr. W. J. Cook, and Mr. G. Storton. 
During the session fourteen meetings 


have been held, at which, the attendance 
has been decidedly above the average. 
’apers and essays on phrenology and 
kindred subjects were contributed by 
the president, Messrs. T. Timson, J. M. 
Severn, G. H. J. Dutton, S. Hoyland, 
J. P. Blackford, R. Higgs, Jr., G. Swift, 
D. T. Elliott, F.F.I., the Revs. T. Alex- 
ander Hyde and J. J. Hillocks, the 
Misses S. Dexter, L. F. Piercy, E. Higgs, 
and E. Crow. Besides these meetings at 
the Institute, several of the fellows and 
members have visited and lectured in 
many cities and towns in the United King- 
dom, and the suburbs of London, bazaars, 
“at homes,” and institutions have been 
visited as opportunity offered. A special 
meeting for teachers and those interested 
in the education of the young was held 
on the 14th inst., with marked success. 
It was presided over by Mr. John Lobb, 
C. C., and two papers were contributed 
by Mr. W. Brown and Miss Dexter on 
“Phrenology for the Teacher” and “ Phre- 
nology for the Pupil,” respectively. <A 
large audience, composed chiefly of mem- 
bers of the profession, evinced much in- 
terest in the proceedings and expressed 
warm appreciation. By the kindness of 
one of our number, a deputation of the 
members was afforded the opportunity of 
visiting Normansfield, at Hampton. By 
the courtesy of its owner, Mrs. Langdon 
Down, we were allowed to see the in- 
mates and their various occupations, and 
were conducted all over that magnificent 
and splendidly appointed building, where 
old and young, male and female, of weak 
intellect are housed and cared for in a 
luxurious manner, and with an untiring 
patience, which must be seen to be real- 
ized. Our circulating library has been 
enriched by several new volumes, notably 
three copies of “ Mareus Aurelius,” kind- 
ly presented by one of our members (this 
is an example to be followed with good 
results to all). The reference library, 
also, has a valuable addition of two vol- 
umes of a work on the brain, by that 
profound thinker, Swedenborg. 
THOMAS Crow, 
Secretary. 
os 
SLEEP FOR DYSPEPTICS. 

1f dyspeptics would observe caution in 
regard to taking rest before eating, it 
would materially aid their digestive pow- 
ers. It is a good plan for the dyspeptic 
to take a daily nap. Sleep is food for the 
nerves; therefore not only is the daily 
nap excellent, but early hours should be 
observed, so that there be sufficient sleep 
to restore and invigorate the system. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


The returns from our late pronounce- 
ments in the JoURNAL have been quite 
full. It appears to be understood that 
the field of work embraced in the In- 
stitute Course is a relatively broad one. 
Character Study or Mind Study, 
properly, when analyzed, covers many 


more 


important topics and interests in hu- 
man nature. So, in the development 
of the Institute work, year after year, 
it was found necessary to add depart- 
ments of instruction, that the student 
might be better instructed for the seri- 
ous labor and service he would be ex- 
pected to render. It came about that 
the curriculum of study was made to 
include lectures on Anatomy and Phys- 
iology, a course in Psychology, a course 
having to do with the principles of. 
Physiognomy, the 
main principles relating to vocal ex- 
pression were elucidated illus- 
trated, a short course in which depart- 
ures from normal mental expression 
depending upon defective brain devel- 


a course in which 


and 


opment, for the most part, and certain 
secondary, lectures upon 
the practical relation of the lecturer and 
teacher to the public. 

A word might be said with reference 


or accessory, 


to the success of these courses in spite 
of the bad times, whose effect upon in- 
stitutions of learning has been disas- 
many, 
to suspend because of want of financial 


trous, indeed, being compelled 
return. 

There has been to 
speak, from the start of the Institute to 
the year 1897. Every fall has witnessed 
a full session, and the past three or four 


no vacancy, so 


years, in spite of their rigor in finan- 
cial respects, has witnessed a fair mus- 
ter of students, who came to the Insti- 
tute prepared to pay the full fee. 

If one will look over the reports of 
educational doings, departments of sci- 
ence, art, industry, ete., he 
will find it reported of some institu- 
tions that their classes have shrivelled 
so much that but one-half dozen, 


medicine, 


or 
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even fewer, students were graduated. 
Institutions may be named, with a 
good financial backing, whose com- 
mencement exercises, with all the array 
of faculty, show, and paraphernalia, 
were a demonstration for the benefit of 
a half-dozen students. 

The Institute has made a good show- 
ing, comparatively, and the interest in 
its work has indicated but little decline. 
The management is then happy to an- 
nounce, this time, that there is no fall- 
ing off of inquiry; that thus early there 
is promise of a good company of stu- 
dents at its opening of the session for 
1897. 

The circular of this year is obtain- 
able on application, and those who read 
it will find it to contain, in theatrical 
parlance, “a full list of attractions.” 


TRAINING THE PERCEPTIVE 
FACULTIES. 


“For some time we have been ex- 
perimenting in the line of sense-percep- 
tion in our school,” said a prominent 
teacher, “and I never before realized 
the difference that children show in 
this matter. It seems to me that teach- 
ers have been very negligent of their 
duty heretofore, since so much depends 
upon the training of the organs of 
sense in the development of the mind. 
Perhaps I should use the word ‘ igno- 
rant’ instead of negligent, for I will 
confess I knew little of the importance 
of such training until this recent intro- 
duction of psychological experiments in 
school work.” 

It is certainly true that until within 
a few years little systematic attention 
was paid by educators to the culture of 
the perceptive faculties, which is de- 


.activity in our every-day life. 
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pendent upon the training of the senses 
to vigorous and accurate use. From 
birth on, there is an evolution of the 
sense activities of course, but it is a 
hap-hazard evolution for the most part, 
unless care is taken by the teacher who 
understands the nature of vision, hear- 
ing, touch, etc., to guide the pupil in 
the exercise of these fundamental or- 
gans of intelligence. It is a fact that 
to see correctly, to smell and taste dis- 
criminatingly, to hear properly, de- 
mand' systematic exercises as much as 
the attainment of skill in the use of 
language or in the computation of fig- 
ures. Knowledge that is precise, trust- 
worthy, depends upon the exact use of 
the senses. Reason depends upon our 
understanding of facts, the material 
gathered in through the senses. Other 
things being equal, he will reason best 
who has the greater amount of knowl- 


edge. The difference between men and 
women in power and influence is main- 
ly their difference in the capacity of 


using their information. He is the 
greatest man who commands the broad- 
est range of material and fact culled 
from the world of nature and human 
experience. ‘Talent, skill, art may de- 
pend much for their excellence upon 
original qualities of constitution, but 
the practical use of original “ gifts ” of 
endowment depends upon training and 
culture in relation to the things that 
come through the senses. The percep- 
tive faculties, then, contribute to the 
mind what is essential to its practical 
Their 
trained, disciplined use lies at the foun- 
dation of quick and accurate observa- 
tion. It matters not what the trade or 
occupation, the habit of close observa- 
tion is essential to success in it. The 
lawyer who considers our case atten- 
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tively and looks over all the facts in- 
volved will be likely to give us the best 
advice. The physician who considers 
all the symptoms, looks thoroughly in- 
to our malady, takes account of our con- 
stitution, habits, disposition, ete., is 
likely to prescribe the best treatment. 
The observer of character who “ looks ” 
at the showings of organization, phys- 
iognomy of head and body, intimations 
of study and experience, will read the 
man or woman better than he who takes 
a glimpse of the subject and conject- 
ures as to probabilities. Herein the su- 
periority of the trained phrenologist is 
seen. He makes use of his observing or 
perceptive faculties and knows their 
value in estimating. It is largely due 
to the teaching of the phrenologists 
that attention has been aroused to the 
importance of training the perceptive 
faculties. The “new educationists,” 
inspired by the earnest views of such 
men as Horace F. Mann and Victor M. 
Rice, are found in the van of progress, 
sustaining ideas that were unknown in 
pedagogy until expounded by Spurz- 
heim and Combe. Psychology hitherto 
did not recognize the distinct nature of 
the perceptive faculties in the compo- 
sition of mind, and did not appreciate 
their special culture as a fundamental 
necessity to systematic mind develop- 
ment. 

The fact that the teaching world 
is now becoming alive to this neces- 
sity and methods are in use in many 
common schools for measuring and 
stimulating the exercise of the senses, 
and so developing the perceptives, is a 
great step in advance, and it may be ex- 
pected that not only the intellect, but 
the moral nature also will profit by the 
clearer determination of the relation of 
objective realities. D. 
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LET THE SUN COME IN. 


It is recorded of a certain philos- 
opher of ancient Greece that when a 
most renowned warrior came to visit 
him and offered to give him what he 
might ask, he replied, shortly: “Get 
out of my sunshine.” Of a modern 
philosopher, whose fame is not inferior 
to that of the ancient in most respects 
of a practical nature, while in a literary 
way it is vastly more esteemed, it is re- 
corded that when upon his dying bed 
he exclaimed, with sudden earnestness, 
“ More light.” This indicated, doubt- 
less, that his soul was still laboring in 
the shade of uncertainties that had 
characterized much of his ethical spec- 
ulation. Yet how much of the mere 
expression might have been due to the 
influence of a sick-bed in a room pre- 
sided over by a nurse who sedulously 
prevented the ingress of sunbeams 
through the small windows by man- 
tling them with thick curtains or partly 
closing the solid shutters. 

From a point of view that may be 
said to include elements of a physio- 
logical and psychological nature, as il- 
lustrated in these two incidents from 
biographical literature, the attention 
of the reader is called to a condition 
that is becoming more and more im- 
perative in its demand for action by 
those who have the sanitary welfare of 
our larger cities in their keeping. 

Certainly I need not take the trouble 
or time to produce evidence here 
that sunshine and free ventilation 
are as essential to human health as they 
are to plant health—that even as the 
vegetable loses color and tone in the 
shade, and refuses to mature leaf, flow- 
er, and seed, so the human plant in a 
close, unsunned atmosphere fails to at- 
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tain its full development of body and 
mind, and is made susceptible to dis- 
ease of a poisonous or degenerative 
type. 

“T have noticed,” said the keeper of 
a large boarding-house, “that those 
who take my small, cheap rooms in the 
rear that don’t have the sun, bleach out 
soon and look sickly.” An investiga- 
tion of the statistics of mortality shows 
that it is on the shady side of the street 
that the deaths are more frequent, and 
when an epidemic occurs in a large city 
they who live in the more crowded ten- 
ements that line the sunny side have a 
marked advantage over their neighbors 
over the way. 

Who has not noticed in his morning 
walk, ere the sun had fairly climbed 
well above the horizon, that the flag- 
stones on the southerly side of the 
street were often wet, while those on 
the other side were quite dry ? Sun- 
shine has much to do with air move- 
ment and ventilation. Where the sun 
has free access, there is a better air cir- 
culation than in parts where little or 
no sunshine is ever seen. Thus it is 
that those who are restricted much to 
living in unsunned rooms or working 
in unsunned places are deprived of two 
great vitalizing forees—direct sunlight 
and an active, fresh atmosphere. 

The men who build huge structures 
in cities and compel many people to 
live and work in dark rooms, and make 
of narrow streets mere tunnels, are 
guilty of causing much sickness and 
even many deaths. D. 


—-— 


PHRENOLOGICAL VETERANS. 


The question is often asked, “* What 


is your aim, object, or chief desire 
in life?” Many quickly answer, “ To 
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make money.” From others the re- 
ply comes, “To make a position and 
name for myself.” There are a few, 
however, who have lived a long life, 
have entertained broad and_ liberal 
views and allowed experience to be 
their teacher on the code of life, and 
from these we learn important lessons 
on the right estimate of life. 

The “ self” principle dominates the 
young man of twenty-one, but as three- 
score years and ten are reached this ele- 
ment of conceit or self-appreciation 
verges into a love for humanity and an 
intensified desire to benefit mankind. 
This higher mental culture and holier 
aim not only surrounds the individual 
with a healthier stimulus, but it ex- 
itself in the countenance by 
beautifying it at 
changes the activity of many of the fac- 


presses 
every step, and 
ulties. 

The periods that we naturally con- 
sider as the most important mile- 
stones in life are twenty-one, fifty, and 
eighty, and if by reason of continued 
good health and sustained vitality a 
person reaches eighty-five, then does he 


become the wonder of all admiring 


‘friends, and his hoary locks and his 


words of wisdom make him an object of 
deepest respect. He makes the young- 
er man stop to think whether his own 
work and habits are calculated to ex- 
tend to a like period, and he begins to 
take notice of the method of work and 
mode of life that culminate in such a 


glorious result. 


PROFESSOR L. N. FOWLER. 


LL. N. Fowler was an example of right 
living and constant work. He lived to 
he eighty-five, proving that it is not 
work that kills a man, so often as the 
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luxuries of ease and an unemployed 
mind. 
PROFESSOR NELSON SIZER. 

Nelson Sizer, the veteran phrenolo- 
gist, celebrated his eighty-fifth birth- 
day in May. He is rich in this world’s 
jewels, having children, grandchildren, 
and great grandchildren to surround 
him in moments of relaxation. He is 
happily sustained by a healthy body 
and vigorous mind, and has been a 
blessing to thousands. 


MRS. CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 
Mrs. Charlotte Fowler Wells is an- 
other proof of the healthy influence 
of continuous labor and a wonderfully 
disciplined mind. For many years past 
she has been surrounded by the respon- 
sibilities of business and professional 
life. 
year, and since her recovery from a 


She is now in her eighty-third 


serious fall, she has resumed her labors 
of love, and is continuing her im- 
portant and interesting biographical 
sketches, without which those that have 
already appeared would not be com- 
plete. Long may her bright and genial 
spirit be spared to us. 


DR. CAPEN, OF PHILADELPHIA, 


is another active octogenarian and 
worker in the phrenological field. 


DR. A. L. FOWLER BREAKSPEAR. 

Dr. Fowler Breakspear, who devoted 
thirty years to her arduous medical 
practice in Orange, N. J., has recently 
visited her sister, Mrs. C. F. Wells. 
The reunion was mutually beneficial. 
Though the Doctor is now pleasantly 
located in Birmingham, England, yet 
so numerous are her friends on this side 
of the Atlantic that she was in great de- 
mand during her stay. Her devotion 
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to her work among her patients has ever 
remained fresh in the minds of them 
all. 


miring friends about her in the old 


She has now a similar circle of ad- 


country. 
Do not these lives inspire others to 
enter the arena at the coming session, 


and prepare for professional work that 


the above have engaged in ‘for the best 
part of a century? What work is more 
delightful than that which teaches the 
brotherhood of mankind how to live ? 


J. A. F. 


LIBRARY. 


In this department we give short reviews of 
such New Books as publishers see fit to send us 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and 
publisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to 
furnish our readers with such information as 
shall enable them to form an opinion of the de- 
strability of any particular volume for person- 
al use. It is our wish to notice the better class 
of books issuing from the press, and we invite 
publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can sup- 
ply any of the books noticed at prices quoted. 


“ Facial Diagnosis ” (Louis Kuhne’s). Il- 
lustrated. A free and abridged trans- 
lation, with notes by August F. Rein- 
hold, M.A. New York City. 


On the principle that all mental and 
physical phenomena are more or less re- 
flected in the face, the original treatise 
by Kuhne is written. Leading physiog- 
nomists and phrenologists are ready 
enough to accept this statement, so that 
the principles discussed in the book have 
a sufficient warrant. Mr. Reinhold has 
done a service in bringing this treatise to 
the notice of physicians and others, and 
although a very brief presentation, there 
is abundant room for discussing its state- 
ments. A very short section concludes 
the volume on the relation of facial diag- 
nosis to Phrenology. We are sorry that 
the author did not go somewhat fully into 
the discussion of the important propo- 
sitions that he ventures. We hope to 
hear more from him in this line. 

The author is enthusiastic in water- 
cure methods, and so has opportunities 
for the study of pathological conditions, 
so that the results set forth in this vol- 
ume cannot be said to be without a per- 
sonal confirmation. 
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WORKS ON HUMAN MAGNETISM, AN- 
IMAL MAGNETISM, MEDICAL 
ELECTRICITY. 


“Human Magnetism.” By H. S. Dray- 
ton. Its uses as a remedial agent, etc. 
$1.00, post paid. 

** Medical Electricity; a Manual Show- 
ing Scientific and Rational Application 
to all Forms of Acute and Chronic Dis- 
ease.” By William White, M.D. $1.50. 

* Practical Instruction in Animal Mag- 
netism.” By J. P. F. Delaize, with appen- 
dix of notes by the Translator, Thomas 
C. Hartshorn, and letters from eminent 
physicians. $2.00, post paid. 


“ The Kneipp Cure.” An absolutely ver- 
bal and literal translation of Sebastian 
Kneipp’s “ My Water Cure.” Never before 
has a health reform made such rapid and 
sweeping progress. 60 pp.; cloth, $1.00. 


“ Here Sleeps the Hero.” Words by the 
well-known author, Mr. Gerald Carlton. 
Music by Robert F. Walsh. 


A fitting ascription to the great gen- 
eral of our late conflict, and melodiously 
attired. Published by the Hitchcock Pub- 
lishing Company of New York. 


“College Training for Women.” By Kate 
Holladay Claghorn, Ph.D. (Yale). 24mo. 
pp. 270. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New 
York. 


Much is written nowadays with refer- 
ence to the higher education of women, 
for the very reason there are so many 
young women in the colleges and univer- 
sities. Some doings at Cambridge of 
quite recent date have rather sharpened 
the pens of those who write in favor of 
the best educational facilities for our 
American daughters. This book quite 
covers the field on the favorable side, i.e., 
that woman should have the very best of 
opportunities for her mental expansion, 
and there should be little, if any, dis- 
crimination shown in favor of young men. 

The spirit of the writer is rather en- 
thusiastic. Yet there is a strong vein of 
solid sense pervading the book. The ad- 
vice is practical. It shows experience, 
and also thought, along the lines of the 
true needs of the writer’s sisters. The 
lights and shadows of college life are 
pictured, and it is clear that it is not all 
couleur de rose. Statistics are given, 
which are worth .pondering by those who 
meditate attendance at a college for wom- 
en, and the parents of those girls who 
are ambitious for learning will find just 
the hints, suggestions, and information 
they desire. The style is very agreeable, 

making the book pleasant reading. 
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“Fireside Readings for Happy Homes.” 
Written and selected by H. L. Hastings, 
editor of “ The Christian.” 12mo. pp. 
382. Boston, Mass., and London. 


The author and editor of this book is 
impressed that there is no place or school 
for the people like the “ home fireside.” 
There the best lessons are to be learned. 
Certainly, so far as history goes, men of 
the highest character and noblest influ- 
ence for this world and -the next, have 
been fitted in the home circle for the du- 
ties and responsibilities of life. It has 
been urged frequently enough in these 
pages that the home is the place of all 
others where moral instruction should 
be given; but unfortunately home sen- 
timent seems to be degenerating. People 
live mostly “ out-of-doors” to-day, and 
their expression of moral character is but 
that which they learn in the mixed scenes 
and rough-and-tumble of life. 

Its readings are of all sorts—stories, 
sketches, moral, religious, humorous, and 
serious—and coming from the source, as 
indicated by the imprint, it can scarcely 
have other than a strong Christian color, 
and be, on the whole, excellent for use in 
those families where there are young 
people. 


“ The Defender.”—Number 9.—Devoted to 
the Protection of American Labor and 
Industries. This number devoted to 
Tariff Facts, for speakers and students. 


These facts, statistics, etc., cover agri- 
cultural duties, finance, industries, trade, 
statements of the press, etc. Published 
in the interest of protection. Very suit- 
able for the purpose intended. Price, 25 
cents. 


“ Almost a Woman,” by Mary Wood-Allen, 
M.D., Ann Arbor, Mich. The Wood-Al- 
len Publishing Company and Fowler & 
Wells Co., New York. 

This is a nicely got up little pamphlet 
of forty-four pages. It is neatly printed, 
and contains matter which is wisely and 
ably treated, which all mothers should 
first read, and then place in the hands of 
their daughters. 


“The Fat of the Land, and How to Live 
on It,” by Ellen Goodell Smith, M.D. 


This book, as the title indicates, deals 
extensively on all the questions of diet 
that one needs to study in order to be- 
come healthy, wealthy, and wise. 

It is divided into three parts. In the 
first, we are told why we eat, and why we 
should have a hygienic diet, and milk, 
cream, butter, and vegetable oils are en- 
larged upon. In the second part we are 
introduced to the evolution of bread-bak- 


ing, to cereals and their cookery, to fruits 
and their canning, to nuts, salads, condi- 
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ments, seasonings, puddings, pastries, and 
cakes. In the last part we read of milk 
and the cow, the feeding of infants, of 
social requirements, the drink question, 
alcoholics in food, where the money goes, 
which we find is largely spent on meat, 
milk, doctors, tea and coffee, liquor, to- 
bacco, heavy taxation, and war, so that if 
the reader is not satisfied with his menu, 
when he purchases the fat of the land, he 
is a mental dyspeptic of the worst kind, 
and cannot be satisfied with any practi- 
cal or useful work on the subject. 


* How to Study Character; or, The True 

Basis of the Science of Mind, including 

a review of Alexander Bain’s criti- 

cism on the Phrenological System,” by 

Thomas A. Hyde. Fowler & Wells Co., 

publishers, New York. 

This is a book we cannot afford to be 
without, as so many students are con- 
stantly calling for the very lucid explana- 
tion of objections to phrenology which 
are given in this work. 


“Science of a New Life,” by John Cowan, 
M.D., New York. Fowler & Wells Co., 
publishers. 

This is a book well worth possessing 
by every thoughtful man and woman. 
It has received the highest testimonials 
and commendations from the leading 
medical and religious critics, has been 
heartily indorsed by the leading philan- 
thropists, and recommended to every 
well-wisher of the human race. Its price 
enables a ready sale. 


TO BE READY EARLY IN SEPTEMBER. 


“A Manual of Mental Science,” de- 
signed as a text-book for schools. Hav- 
ing had frequent application for a book 
which could be used as a text-book in 
schools, we feel confident that this work 
will meet the demand, as well as be gen- 
erally acceptable in educational societies, 
special classes in mental science, ete. It 
is written by Miss Jessie A. Fowler, a 
worthy and well-fitted successor to her 
father, the late L. N. Fowler, whose repu- 
tation was world-wide as a conscientious 
expounder and disseminator of and lectur- 
er on the subject. Write for a descriptive 
circular or send 90c. at once (before the 
first of August) for an advance copy, to 
be sent by mail post paid. Retail price is 
$1.00, and copies will be ready, as above 
stated, early in September. 


“Fruits, and How to Use Them,” by 
Mrs. Hester M. Poole. Fowler & Wells 
Co., publishers, New York. 

Is a practical manual for housekeepers, 
containing nearly seven hundred receipts 
for the wholesome preparation of foreign 
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and domestic fruits. It is a work that is 
thorough and complete on all the subjects 
upon which it treats. 

“The Manual of Craniology for Teach- 
ers,” by Jessie A. Fowler, is now in the 
press. 


NOW READY. 


“Human Nature,’ No. 35, entitled 
“Phrenology in the School-room; or, Ev- 
olutionary Methods in Teaching.” By 
Jessie A. Fowler. 


It is indeed a splendid pamphlet (The 
Annual). I shall read it all through, ev- 
ery page. As for Professor Morris, I 
have heard him speak several times, and 
he examined my sister-in-law’s head, giv- 
ing her a chart, and by my reading that 
chart through I received my first infor- 
mation regarding phrenology, except 
what the lectures gave me. 


ne 
BRAIN GROWTH. 


It may, in general, be admitted that the 
average weight of the brain undergoes a 
progressive increase up to a period some- 
where between the twentieth and fortieth 
year of age. According to a Continental 
necrotomist and statistician, M. Broca, 
the greatest average weight for the male 
brain is that for the middle decennial pe- 
riod (of from thirty to forty years); and 
this, as M. Broca observes, agrees per- 
fectly with what we know of the contin- 
ued development of intelligence during 
the whole of this period. 

Among women the full average size of 
the brain is perhaps attained within the 
preceding decade of twenty to thirty 
years; but the difference between the 
two sexes in this respect is not great. 

From forty to fifty years there is a 
slight diminution in weight, and a greater 
one between fifty and sixty. After sixty 
years the rate of decrease is still greater; 
the process of absorption becomes more 
and more rapid, and thus, in the eighth 
decade of existence, the average weight 
of the brain is less by more than three 
ounces (eighty to ninety grammes) than 
it was in the fourth decade. 

In the aged, on an average, the brain 
weight decreases pari passu with the in- 
telligence. There are, of course, many 
exceptions to this general law of dete- 
rioration, and some, particularly of the 
more cultivated and learned class, pre- 
serve to extreme age all the fulness and 
vigor of their faculties. The brains of 
such men as Mr. Gladstone, for instance, 
remain seemingly in a state of perpetual 
youth, and lose little or none of the 
weight which belonged to them in the 
prime of intellectual life. 
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TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


QuEsTIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a Pseuponym or _ INITIALS, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 


Oblique Eyes.—F. C. B.—In the May 
number of this year you will find some- 
thing anent this topic in the article dis- 
cussing Paul Verlaine. When it is under- 
stood that the surroundings of the eye 
have most to do with its expression and 
apparent relation to the horizontal, a 
great deal of what is said by people about 
the meaning of eyes will be seen to be 
but fanciful speculation. 

Juvenile Epileptic—J. H.—The case 
you describe is most likely a form of epi- 
lepsy, the continuance of the attacks hav- 
ing the effect of mental dulness so appar- 
ent. Unless measures are taken for the 
correction of the trouble, the mind de- 
generation will go on until idiocy is es- 
tablished. An examination would be nec- 
essary to determine what, if anything, 
may be done to help the girl, and the 
sooner the better. We can scarcely un- 
derstand the negligence of some people 
in such cases. Forty years ago epilepsy 
was deemed incurable—to-day a _ large 
proportion of the cases may be greatly 
relieved, if not quite cured. 


Throatache.—J. M.—Our medical ad- 
viser would suggest rest as one of the 
best methods for restoring normal vigor 
to the throat. You probably have a ca- 
tarrhal condition of the pharynx, and 
perhaps larynx, if there is hoarseness or 
feebleness of voice. Rest, massage of 
throat, and mildly stimulating inhala- 
tions will improve the condition. It would 
be well to have the throat examined by 
one who is versed in throat diseases to 
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determine just what the condition is. If 
we could see it, our advice would be more 
specific than it could be from a mere de- 
scription of symptoms, such as you have 
sent. 


Local Treatment for Consumption.— 
Question.—I have heard that there is a 
new method of treating the lungs direct- 
ly in case of disease like consumption. 
Can you give a sufferer any advice on the 
subject ?—N. S. B. 

Answer.—Within the past ten years 
several forms of so-called local treatment 
have been exploited. We do not include 
the “serum” method by hypodermatic 
injection—i.e., under the skin, but meth- 
ods by inhalation, pneumatic compres- 
sion or dilation, and by injection of med- 
icated solutions directly into the trachea 
per the laryngeal opening. We have 
known good results by inhalation and 
tracheal injection. The writer has made 
these procedures something of a study, 
having hospital opportunities, and is 
confident that a good percentage of cases 
of lung disease may be helped or cured. 
The chances are generally good for recov- 
ery if the case is not well advanced to- 
ward the third or late stage. By using 
a special instrument, liquid medicaments, 
antiseptic and mildly stimulating, can 
be introduced through the mouth and 
throat into the trachea and bronchi, and 
so brought into close contact with dis- 
eased parts. It seems to us that this 
mode is far more rational and promising 
than the old practice of swallowing nau- 
seous mixtures, while the needle pricking 
of the antitoxic serum method is certain- 
ly a pathological one. Reference could 
be made to a large number of consump- 
tives who owe their bettered states, if not 
their lives, to this treatment by tracheal 
injection, and, as the correspondent is 
probably far from being the only one of 
the JOURNAL’sS readers interested in the 
subject discussed above, the question he 
has asked is answered at more than the 
customary length. 


WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS ARE DOING. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 

It is great folly not to part with your own faults, which 
is possible, but to try instead to escape from other people’s 
faults, which is impossible.—Mareus Aurelius, 

B. W., London, England, has sent us a 
reply to the recent inquiry relative to the 
development of the will: 


THE 


REPLY TO INQUIRY IN MAY JOURNAL. 
The question resolves itself into a very 
simple one: “Is the will governed by the 


propensities, or are the propensities gov- 
erned by the will, and to what extent?” 
If the propensities were the controlling 
forces in our nature, then man’s respon- 
sibility would be no more. The mind is 
influenced from without; it is influenced 
from within. Herein comes the moral 
responsibility of the man. There are in- 
fluences, or tendencies, which must be re- 
sisted. This implies the action of the will. 
The standard of the man is formed and 
moulded by the man; it is what we make 
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it. Culture is subordinate to the will; so 
is propensity. The will is human; the 
choice Divine. If propensity were al- 
lowed to rule, the results would need to 
be feared. It would bring us to the low- 
est stages of human existence conceiv- 
able. 

By conscience, reason, and will we de- 
termine to live beyond the flesh, the pro- 
pensity, or the inclination. By these 
powers we are made the most exalted of 
beings. The will is the ruling power, 
ever enabling us to pursue the course 
which is set before us. B. W. 

I have been studying phrenology twen- 
ty-five (25) years, and I believe there is a 
great deal to learn. Thomas Connelly. 

We organized a phrenological society 
at this place (Kenna, W. Va.) March 27th, 
with twenty members, Dr. A. S. Corbin, 
Pres., Dr. J. A. Garnes, Sec. I am get- 
ting the people considerably interested 
in phrenology, and think I will sell a 
good many books after a while, and get 
several subscribers to the JOURNAL. 

Mrs. B. Winter. 


ORGANS AND FACULTIES. 


IN EAGLE, OX, DOG AND MAN. 

Every faculty of man or animal has an 
apparatus designed for, and equal to the 
power of its manifestation. The eye of the 
eagle is keener than that of the ox, for the 
nerve of vision is so compacted and folded 
as to represent one hundred and twenty 
square inches, and the result is that the 
eagle at the height of a mile can make its 
eye telescopic and then discern a small ani- 
mal upon the surface of the earth, on which 
it can swoop as its prey. The ox, though 
having an eyeball twenty times as large as 
that of the eagle, has a much shorter range 
of vision and a less intense vigor of optical 
perception than the eagle. The food of the 
ox is near to him and does not fear or avoid 
his approach, and the ox has an optic nerve 
representing but twenty square inches of 
surface, only one-sixth that of the eagle. 

‘he nerves of smelling in some animals, 
like those of sight in the eagle, evinces a 
marvellous development in the seal, the 
deer and the dog. The turbanated bones 
located in the nasal passages of man and 
animals are adapted to enlarge the surface 
of the olfactory nerves and thus render the 
sense of smelling acute. In the deer, sheep, 
dog and seal the nose is long and capacious 
and is filled with turbanated bone, folded 
and involved like the cells in honeycomb, 
but filling the space far more closely. On 
this multiplex bony surface are spread out 
the nerves of smelling, rendering that sense 
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so acute that hunters are obliged to ap- 
proach the seal or the deer from the lee- 
ward side, so that the odor of the hunter, the 
enemy of the game, shall be blown away 
from the game. 

It is said that a dog will follow the track 
of the horse which has borne the master in 
a cavalry parade, where there was counter- 
marching and evolution for hours before 
the dog takes the track, and he will follow 
the track through all its windings over the 
field of the parade and follow and overtake 
the master with his horse, miles away. 

We copy from the Kansas City ‘“Jour- 
nal” a vivid illustration of the bloodhound’s 
keenness of scent, which was given at the lit- 
tle town of Bronson, in Allen County, the 
other day: 


“The town recently appropriated $100 out of the city 
treasury for the purchase of one of these animals, the pur- 
pose being the detection and capture of thieves who were 
operating in the neighborhood, and a test of the hound 
was considered desirable. At noon three men started out 
on foot and walked four miles into the country, Then 
they mounted horses, and by a circuitous route returned to 
the town. Six hours later the hound was permitted to 
smell a glove which had been worn by one of the men, and 
the next instant with a deep howl he caught up the trail 
and followed it on the run. At one point the men had 
walked for thirty yards on a fence, and when the hound 
came to this point he carried his nose along the rail with 
hardly any reduction of speed. Coming to the place where 
the men had mounted he took up the trail of the horses 
and followed it into town, where, in a crowd of more than 
100 men, he picked out the one whose glove haa been 
given him to smell.” 


The talents for invention, art, poetry, 
oratory, sympathy, ambition, love, memory, 
honor and conscience are manifested in men 
and women of genius in accordance with the 
development and sensitiveness of certain 
portions of the brain, as certainly as nerve, 
muscle and might are related to athletics. 


N.S. 


Delineation of my little friend’s dispo- 
sition, and photos, received, and let me 
thank you for the remarks. All that you 
said about mother and son was very true. 
Mrs. Durbin considers your advice well 
worth the five dollars, and thanks you. 
I am trying to work up another order for 
description from photos. Please send cir- 
eulars, as I have many more friends in- 
terested. Miss Hermie E. Foote. 


Professor Wheeler was born in Blaen- 
avon, Monmouthshire, on January 20, 
1870. He came out to New Zealand with 
his parents when ten years old. He is of 
fair complexion, inclining to auburn. 
His height is 5 feet 8 inches; weight, 121 
pounds; light-blue eyes. He says he has 
always been a fond student of human nat- 
ure, and commenced the study of phre- 
nology in earnest seven years ago. He 
hopes some day to visit New York and 
take a special course at the Phrenological 
Institute. F. W. Greenwood. 
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We are forging ahead here—California 
---getting to the front in the local press, 
which helps materially in securing a 
hearing for phrenology. 

For years the newspapers here have 
taunted, but like all opponents of the 
grand science of Gall, or rather of man, 
always betrayed their own ignorance of 
the subject, which we have not failed to 
notice, and expose in the pages of “ Hu- 
man Nature.” Phrenologists have nat- 
ure’s great truths on their side, hence are 
not afraid to stand boldly before the 
world. 

Professor Holt and I were invited to ap- 
pear before the students and professors 
of the Coby Medical College. Also, before 
the most brainy class in the city—The 
Teachers’ Club. Both institutions were 
highly pleased with our efforts, and 
cheered immensely. So you will see that 
we are upholding the cause of phrenol- 
ogy—the cause we love so much. 

Both the medicos and teachers were 
simply astonished at the phrenological 
imitations. The teachers tried tricks, 
but were easily caught out. They stated 
one subject was dumb! I put him down 
as a smart lawyer and politician at that, 
which brought down the house. He is 
both! Of course, they said I knew the 
man. I never saw him before in my life, 
and did not know him. I knew only what 
phrenology revealed. Allen Haddock. 


Last year the idea was proposed by 


Miss J. A. Fowler, at, the Centenary of 
Phrenology, that it would be well to have 
an annual conference of all phrenologists 
on a similar plan as that organized for 
the Certenary, when phrenology and 
kindred subjects can be discussed. Al- 
ready a notice to this effect has appeared 
in the JOURNAL. 

Several of the prominent phrenologists 
have further expressed a wish that such 
a conference would be most fittingly held 
at the rooms of the American Institute of 
Phrenology, in New York City. A _ per- 
sonal letter has been addressed to all the 
phrenologists we can reach, and should 
anyone have been overlooked, a note to 
that effect should be sent to Fowler & 
Wells Co., when a letter will be forwarded 
immediately. 

A day in the third or fourth week of 
October, 1897, is suggested as a fitting 
time, when a general gathering will be 
arranged with the closing exercises of 
the American Institute of Phrenology. 


Twelve years ago, when Professor Al- 
exander was with me, in June, 1885, at 
Independence, Ia., I examined a little 
girl, Mabel Delaney, and said she had the 
talent for instrumental and vocal music, 
and, as she possessed great pluck, ambi- 
tion, and practical industry, she would 
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make a success. Her parents sent her to 
Boston, and now she is reaping the re- 
ward. She is travelling with a respect- 
able company, and is doing well notwith- 
standing the hard times. She recognized 
my name and face, and spoke of me to 
the rest of the company, and the mother 
of the little boy took a chart for him. 
He is a wonderful child, great talent for 
business, singing, speaking, and acting, 
and in one part the four ladies play and 
sing, and the gentlemen play with them. 
Tommy sits on a chair and puckers his 
mouth and whistles so that much of the 
time his music can be heard above the 
others. I lectured in the Opera House 
Monday and Tuesday, and the club gave 
an entertainment. Mr. Louis M., in a nice 
little speech, said these pictures on the 
four walls make it almost unnecessary 
for me to tell you there is a phrenologist 
in town; but there is an interesting little 
incident connected with this phrenologist 
and this young lady twelve years ago. 
The. Professor examined a little girl in 
Independence, Ia., and said she had mu- 
sical talent that was worth training. 
George Morris. 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON. 

Any man may make a mistake; none but a fool will 
stick to it. ‘Second thonghts are best,” as the proverb 
says,— Cicero. 

A special meeting of members and 
friends of the above institute was held 
on Friday, April 14th, John Lobb, Esq., 
C. C., in the chair, 

Instructive papers were read by W. 
Brown, Esq., President, and Miss S. Dex- 
ter, F.F.I. The meeting was held more es- 
pecially to interest teachers and those en- 
gaged in training the young in the utility 
of Phrenology. The audience consisted 
chiefly of those connected with the teach- 
ing profession. Mr. Brown’s paper was 
entitled, “‘ Phrenology for the Teacher.” 
He emphasized the importance of train- 
ing all parts of the nature. Education is 
not complete which attends only to the 
intellectual faculties. Neither tempera- 
ment nor talents receive much consider- 
tion. The quick scholar and the plodding 
being taught in the same manner, similar 
results expected. A teacher should be in- 
telligent and intelligible. He should be 
able to see at a glance the leading traits 
of his scholars, and to understand their 
natures and the way to govern them. It 
is one thing to have knowledge, but it 
is quite another to be able to impart it. 
A teacher needs special qualifications. 
Among other organs, that of Friendship 
and Philoprogenitiveness are of great im- 
portance to enable him to gain the affec- 
tions of the scholars. A teacher with 
these organs large will be able to do far 
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more with the children than one who 
has them small. Like produces like, both 
physically and mentally, and teachers 
should take this into consideration when 
dealing with those who have large Com- 
bativeness and Destructiveness, in order 
to make these organs subservient to the 
higher ones. Mr. Brown, at the conclu- 
sion of his excellent paper, drew four 
sketches on the blackboard, illustrating 
different types of children, and gave a 
few words as to the government of each 
class. The second paper was “ Phrenol- 
ogy for the Young,” by Miss Dexter, who 
considered that education is wrongly re- 
stricted to intellectual training only, and 
mere book learning. Great improvements 
have, however, been made of late. Swed- 
ish and other drills, and swimming, are 
encouraged, and the kindergarten sys- 
tem, which is now so widely adopted, is 
another step in the right direction. 
Health conditions in which the children 
work, and sight-testing receive more at- 
tention than formerly. Although in 
classes of fifty or sixty children they 
cannot receive individual attention, yet 
a knowledge of Phrenology by teachers 
would be of immense help to them, and 
would be indirectly of benefit to the 
scholars. The Chairman said he wished 
every teacher in the board schools could 
have an opportunity of reading Mr. 
Brown’s paper. He was greatly in favor 
of plenty of exercise, and also thought 
every teacher should study Phrenology, 
for there would be far less friction and 
more gentleness and forbearance if there 
was a wider knowledge of the science. 
Mr. D. T. Elliott, in the course of his re- 
marks, said that it is just as important 
for the teacher to understand the mind 
as for the physician to understand the 
body. Three delineations of character of 
children were given by Mr. Elliott, which 
were much appreciated, and the proceed- 
ings were brought to a close by the prop- 
osition of a hearty vote of thanks to the 
Chairman for his presence and efforts in 
making the meeting an enthusiastic one. 


The Autumn Classes in connection with 
the Fowler Institute, London, will recom- 
mence in September, when an enthusias- 
tic renewal in the subject is expected. 


We are glad to be able to report that 
Mr. W. J. Cook and Mr. G. Storton have 
won the certificate of merit by examina- 
tion at the Fowler Institute, dated May 
20, 1897. We hear that other candidates 
are intending to sit at the midsummer 
examination in July (this month). We 
wish them every success. 


The Fowler Institute held its annual 
meeting on May 20th, in the Board Room 
of the Memorial Hall. R. Sly, Esq., 
F.R.G.S., vice-president, presided, and 
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there was a good gathering of members 
and friends. The programme was an in- 
teresting one, and, while it was eminent- 
ly a social evening, the scientific and 
practical element was not wanting, so 
that, from a phrenological point of view, 
the whole of the mental faculties were 
called into play. After Mrs. T. Crow had 
given a selection of Scotch airs on the 
pianoforte, the president delivered his 
address on “ Looking Backward and Look- 
ing Forward.” 

Miss E. Higgs recited “ The Soliloquy of 
a Rationalistic Chicken,” and two recita- 
tions, “ The Old Lieutenant and His Son,” 
by Norman McLeod, and * Tom — 
from “ A Leap-year Wooing,” by Rev. D 
Macrae, given by Miss Paris, were most 
enthusiastically received. 

Miss A. Higgs sang “Sunshine and 
Rain” and “The Storm.” A banjo solo 
was given by Mr. R. M. Whelock, Mrs. 
Whelock accompanying him. Mr. Han- 
del Baker sang “ The Sailor’s Grave ” and 
“May Morning.” Mr. W. Brown gave 
black-board sketches of prominent politi- 
cal men—Lord Salisbury, Sir W. Har- 
court, A. J. Balfour, and J. Chamberlain, 
and also the Queen, explaining the prin- 
cipal characteristics of each. Mr. D. T. 
Elliott, F.F.P.I., gave three phrenological 


“delineations during the evening, the sub- 


jects being a lady and gentleman from 
the audience and Mr. R. Sly, at his own 
request, which were highly appreciated. 
The secretary’s report, which was a very 
favorable one, especially considering the 
losses the Institute has sustained since 
last annual meeting in the death of its 
late president and the visit of the Fowler 
family to America, was well received. 
The secretary read the following letter 
from America, which was heartily re- 
ceived: 


—* Our Dear President and Members: We 
are with you to-day in spirit, though un- 
able, through unforeseen circumstances 
to be with you in the flesh. This is a great 
disappointment to us, first, because we 
were looking forward to seeing you; sec- 
ond, that we might have exchanged 
thoughts and ideas, experiences and 
travels, and, third, on account of the 
cause that detains us. However, a good 
thing deferred is a good thing to come, 
therefore, in the meantime we must ‘ hold 
our souls in patience,’ and work hope- 
fully onward. There remains much for 
us todo. We have to agitate, agitate, agi- 
tate, as one great man said, until we have 
converted the world to see and accept the 
principles laid down by Dr. Gall and his 
followers. This is the first annual meet- 
ing we have held without a verbal mes- 
sage from our late president, but if the 
spirit of any soul has time to return to 
earth to the loved ones left behind, then 
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he is with us to-night, encouraging us, 
inspiring us, and enlightening us. We 
are glad to hear of the many evidences of 
vitality in the Institute, and these are of 
such a character that we trust and be- 
lieve they will continue; in fact, one of 
the greatest evidences that Mr. Fowler’s 
father’s memory has not perished, will be 
for us all to work bravely on and follow 
his example as closely as possible. Life 
here is full of activity, as I expect it is 
with you all. Write to us, and let us know 
what you are doing. We remain ever 
* Yours sincerely, 
“A.M. and J. A. Fowler, 
“Mr. and Mrs. M. H. Piercy.” 


A hearty reception was accorded Mr. 
Lewis Lepage, F.F.P.I., on his return to 
England after an absence of three years 
in South America. He called at the New 
York office to see his old friends there, 
who were equally enthusiastic in seeing 
him again. We have now another “ Fel- 
low ” abroad, as Miss Crow, F.F.P.I., has 
left London for Natal. Thus changes 
take place; the world moves on; the 
people find new environments; the seed 
planted yields fruit in many lands, shall 
we regret that we cannot stand still? 

The adoption of the report was moved 
by Mr. Eland, and seconded by Mr. H. 
Baker, and unanimously carried. After 
a vote of thanks to the chairman and the 
artists, Mr. Healy Fash, of Glasgow, in a 
few words, expressed his great pleasure 
at being present, and spoke of his inten- 
tion to work up a society in Glasgow. 
The closing meeting of the Session proved 
a very enjoyable one, and was brought to 
a close by the singing of the National 
Anthem. 


Mr. W. A. Williams, F.F.P.I., writes: 
“My winter and spring tour closes on 
May 31st, and it has been a very success- 
ful one.” 


Mr. W. J. Cook, A.F.I., has been lectur- 
ing at Shildon on “ Faces we Meet, and 
What They Tell Us.” The lecture was 
listened to by an appreciative audience. 


Mrs. Twyford, A.F.I., of Croydon, lect- 
ured at Putney on May 17th. The lecture 
was highly appreciated. 


Mr. Harper, A.F.I., is still in the East- 
ern counties, lecturing on Phrenology, 
physiognomy, and kindred subjects. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Thompson have been 
lecturing at Swansea with great success. 

! 

Mr. Spark has been lecturing in Bath, 
and giving delineations of character from 
the head. 
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WHOM TO CONSULT. 

Our consulting room in the Imperial 
Buildings, Ludgate Circus, is open daily 
for phrenological consultations. Our 
provincial friends should remember this 
when visiting the great metropolis. 

Miss Linington, F.F.I., is at Southsea. 

Mr. John Allen, F.F.L., is at St. Anne’s 
on Sea. 

Mr. G. Storton, A.F.I., is at Northamp- 
ton. 

Mr. W. J. Cook, A.F.I., is at Clapton. 

Mr. W. A. Williams, F.F.I., is at Car- 
narvon. 

Mr. A. Davis is at Bournemouth. 

Mr. Musgrove is at Blackpool. 

Mr. Taylor, F.F.I., is at Morecombe. 

Mr. Dutton is at Skegness. 

Mr. Severn is at Brighton. 

Mrs. Twyford, A.F.I., is at Croydon. 

Mrs. Winterburn, A.F.I., is at Leeds. 

Miss E. Crow, F.F.I., has removed to 
Durban, South Africa. 


Mr. E. Clarkson, London, has sent us 


the following: 
DEVELOPMENT AND IN- 
CHILDREN. 


[I cannot help but think that this all- 
important sphere of education, limited as 
it too often is to the recitation of moral 
precepts, etc., fails to secure those results 
which a more systematic and natural sys- 
tem would produce. The simple elements 
of moral philosophy might be advanta- 
geously used in describing. 

1. How all branches of knowledge can 
be and should be utilized for the moral 
and social progression of the race. 

2. Showing how the mind’s health and 
strength depend very much on the hy- 
gienic condition of the body, illustrating 
how abnormal bodily states are often the 
cause of mental irritation, gluttony, etc., 
while the natural condition is conducive 
to serenity and peace of mind. 

3. Obedience to the Moral law should 
be explained as the way, and the only 
way, to secure harmony and contentment 
in private and social life, while most of 
the evils and horrors we are conscious of 
are due to its infringement. 

Besides instruction it is necessary that 
the child’s moral faculties should be de- 
veloped and strengthened by exercise— 
that is, brought in contact with their nat- 
ural stimuli. The pain and pleasures of 
others would affect Benevolence; efforts 
should then be made with the aim of di- 
recting its activity. Other faculties 
should be trained to guide and regulate 
the appetites and passions. The religious 
faculties of the child should be aroused 
and entwined with the Moral Ideal and 


MORAL 
STRUCTION OF 
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duties of life; in fact, a religious spirit 
should permeate and render sacred the 
moral instruction given. 

The character being formed and har- 
moniously developed, a tendency should 
be given to the mind that would be fa- 
vorable to the defense and. development 
of Truth and Justice among mankind, 
thus forming an important factor in the 
evolution and perfection of the race. 


alee 
TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
— New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on thetr character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one giv- 
ing a front and the other a side view) must be 
good and recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must be accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler & Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler & Co., London. 

CHARACTER SKETCHES. 

R. M. E., England, has an extremely re- 
fined, sensitive, and delicate organization. 
She has tender sympathies and feels ev- 
erything intensely. Her talents are of the 
literary type. She is a born student, and 
work of some kind is a necessity to her. 
She is cautious, discreet, reserved, and 
lives rather too much within herself. She 
is very patient and forbearing toward 
others; she can “ wait quietly and watch 
patiently.” One thing at a time is her 
philosophy. She is fond of children, but 
very particular in selecting her male 
friends. 


Esther, England.—This lady 1s com- 
paratively strong, resolute, and even for- 
cible in cast of mind and strength of 
organization. She has a distinct individ- 
uality, and will make her mark some- 
where. Ambition, independence, and de- 
termination are marked characteristics. 
She is intuitive in her mental operations, 
and is direct in all that she says. She 
may fail sometimes in definiteness of ob- 
servation, but has a favorable organiza- 
tion for thought and judgment. She is 
capable of taking her place, and sustain- 
ing her individuality in the presence of 
others. She is somewhat radical in her 
views, and not disposed to accept things 
as true without getting good reason for 
doing so. 

Moan, S. Hague.—The photo indicates 
refinement, susceptibility, clearness and 
directness of thought, purpose, and 
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speech, determination, power of will, 
strong ambition, love of power, of appre- 
ciation. Is naturally quick tempered and 
impatient, yet with power of control over 
expression of feelings. Is adapted for a 
public profession, as singer or reciter. 
For artistic work, should select drawing, 
painting, arranging or decorating with 
tlowers, ete.; is good in blending shades 
and colors. 


No. 209.—S. S.—Groveland, Ill.—You 
have quite an amount of intellect that 
you could do something with in a profes-_ 
sional line of work. You could teach 
school, or study law, and still carry on 
your present duties. You possess a good 
scientific mind, and could take up sur- 
veying, or the chemistry of soils; but, 
aside from all business, you have the ora- 
torical mind that will want to address an 
audience, preach (in an evangelistic way), 
and arouse attention to some moral cause. 
You are a little like Bradlaugh, consid- 
erably like Kossuth, and very much like 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


No. 210.—L. L. P.—Perdue, Ore.—You 
possess a strong, sturdy organization, 
with considerable of the motive temper- 
ament, which gives you power of endur- 
ance. You can overcome difficulties more 
readily than most people. You have the 
indications of the German, Dutch, or Dan- 
ish type of head, blended with the Amer- 
ican. You are in your element when you 
are surrounded by life, stir, and hustle. 
You could not enjoy a quiet, monoto- 
nous, indolent life. You are a thorough 
man of business, and a keen, intelligent 
overseer, manager, or superintendent of 
works. 


No. 211.—C. S.—Cincinnati, O.—You 
have a very distinct character. Your 
head is remarkably high over the top 
from ear to ear, which gives you great 
force, tenacity, and perseverance. You are 
long-headed from the opening of the ear 
to Individuality, which renders you very 
perceptive, scientific, and observing. You 
are, however, small in the crown of the 
head, comparatively speaking, and need 
to cultivate more strength of character 
in the occipital region. Yours is a brac- 
ing character, an executive and pioneer- 
ing one, and adapted to work which is 
aggressive, reformatory, and evolutional 
in type. You should have your character 
fully delineated. You are worth it. 


No. 212.—J. E. E.—Dayton, Wash.— 
You are bound to take an interest in 
many things. You find it difficult to cut 
ycurself aloof, and even be alone when 
you want to be. You have a full, active, 
independent, sympathetic, thoughtful, 
and logical mind. You have too many 
powers that you can turn to an available 
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purpose, and could spare a little to some 
unfortunate deficient individuals, with- 
out missing any. You ought to superin- 
tend some large business, edit an enor- 
mous paper, and do wholesale work. 


No. 213.—R. H. D.—Dayton, Wash.— 
You possess a very inquiring mind, are full 
of enthusiasm for truth, are exceedingly 
observing, practical, and intelligent, are 
quite masterful in whatever you under- 
take to accomplish. You delight in do- 
ing good, and helping others by giving 
good advice. You like to reason out ev- 
erything which can be dealt with by ar- 
gument, and should know how to lecture 
appropriately, and in an interesting man- 
ner. 


No. 214.—R. L.—Mt. Vernon, O.—You 
have developed the motive temperament, 
and this added to your mental powers 
should give you great intensity, energy 
of purpose, and power of endurance, You 
may sometimes need to think of your 
diet, and avoid the inclination to dys- 
pepsia, if you work too hard, too long, 
or in an unhealthy atmosphere. You 
have a good practical intellect, can work 
by the eye, are a born mechanic, are quite 
ingenious, and very critical, and discrim- 
inate in your mode of reasoning out sub- 
jects. You are improving all the time, 
and will show it in your life and work. 


No. 215.—J. P. N.—Butte City, Mont.— 
You are a clear-headed man, and know 
what you are about. You understand 
your work before you begin it. You do 
not love money for the sake of accumu- 
lating it. You should be good in lan- 
guages, and with more confidence in 
ycurself, could undertake to speak and 
teach them. You have considerable taste, 
and know a man the minute you see him; 
are inclined to set up ideals and respect 
character when it is worthy of it. You 
have about equal perceptive and reflec- 
tive power, and generally enjoy an occu- 
pation that requires action, expertness, 
ana mechanical skill. You should take a 
prominent position in your city. 

No. 216.—I. T.—Santa Claus, Ind.—You 
possess an impressive character, one that 
is very earnest, anxious, ardent, and en- 
thusiastic. If you played, you would play 
well. If you sang, you would sing well. 
If you worked, you would work hard. 
You infuse into the minds of others the 
idea that life is worth living. You should 
teach school, or have some classes where 
you can use your knowledge and energy, 
and infuse into others what you feel to 
be so important. 

No. 217.—W. I. B.—Omaha, Neb.—Your 
brother should be a student, and enter a 
profession rather than go into business. 
He has evidently inherited some qualities 
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from his mother, especially his Benevo- 
lence and social faculties. He is clever, 
intelligent, and should be interested in 
ethical subjects. He should use his in- 
tellectual and moral qualities to the best 
advantage. His artistic faculties are fully 
represented, and he possesses a keen eye 
for proportions, outlines, shades, and har- 
monies. We are glad to know you have 
been so long a subscriber to the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. 


No. 218.—J. B. M.—Blackstock, S. C.— 
You have a fair balance between body 
and mind, but your weight hardly comes 
up to what it ought to be for the size of 
your head. You enjoy mental work. You 
could succeed in the study of Phrenology, 
and the investigation of the subject. You 
live in a moral atmosphere, and delight 
in those subjects that deal with the prac- 
tical issues of life. You need your Dest. 
and Combat. to balance your other fac- 
ulties and to give force to your work. 
You are choice in your language, and 
rather reserved and modest in your man- 
ner. You could afford to think a little 
more highly of your abilities, and bring 
them more to the front. 


No. 219.—O. M.—Osborne, Kan.—You 
belong to the arts, literature, drama, mu- 
sic, poetry, etc. You were not fashioned 
after the pattern of anyone else, and are 
more original in manner and type of 
work than the majority of men. You have 
more ideas than you know what to do 
with, and can spare some to those who 
are lacking. In journalism, you would 
give off some brilliant and rather extrav- 
agant ideas, and whatever you wrote 
would be known for its sparkling wit, its 
originality, and touch of pathos. You 
could succeed in entertaining others in 
many intellectual ways. In business you 
would find scope for your energy and 
general- activity. Yet you will not alto- 
gether give your attention to work of a 
mere business nature. 


No. 220.—J. C. K.—Three Rivers, Mich. 
—You possess a well-balanced organiza- 
tion, and appear to have more than or- 
dinary scope and intelligence. Your head 
is high from the opening of the ear to 
the top over Firmness, as well as over 
Benevolence. Hence, you are influenced 
largely by these qualities. You have a 
practical intellect, which should serve 
you well in the active affairs of life, and 
your Order makes you very tenacious in 
carrying out all your work on systematic 
lines. 


No. 221.—C. H. B.—Denver, Col.—We 
wish you could have a full and satisfac- 
tory written examination of yourself and 
friend, as we cannot do you justice, or 
ourselves, in the short space allotted to 
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us under the heading of ‘“ New Subscrib- 
ers.” We are, however, well pleased with 
the selection. you have made, as there 
seems every chance of permanent happi- 
ness. You are all nerve, action, and are 
an organized minute man. She has the 
winsome, sympathetic, artistic nature, 
that will harmonize and blend suitably 
with yours. You are keen-witted and 
sharp in taking hold of an idea. She is 
strong and enduring, when patience and 
endurance are required. 


No. 222.—W. A. P.—Toronto, Canada.— 
You have an intense mind adapted to lit- 
erary and scholastic work. You were 
born to organize, to give off information, 
to make plans, and to carry a heavy re- 
sponsibility, for you know how to turn 
off work with despatch. E. A. F. has a 
fine organization. She will make a sub- 
stantial partner, a reliable friend, a true 
companion, but is very critical, intuitive, 
and quick in forming her opinions con- 
cerning character, as well as in judging 
correctly of intellectual subjects, and also 
in comparing materials. 


No. 223.—E. M.—Butte, Mont.—You 
possess a favorable organization for 
health. You ought not to know what it 
means to have an ache or a pain. You 
throw around you a healthy atmosphere, 
and people are the better for being in 
your company. Have you devoted your- 
self to singing at all ? If not, do so, and 
learn to charm away both trouble and 
sickness, and learn to be a true healer 
and philanthropist by so doing. You pos- 
sess a practical intellect. You do not 
thank anyone for looking at a thing for 
you. You want to be on the spot and use 
your own eyes in order to satisfy your 
thirst for knowledge. 


No. 224.—J. R. B.—North Viking, N. 
Dak.—Your little baby boy takes more 
after you than his mother, and appears 
to have a good hold on life, and will be a 
happy child. He will keep anyone busy 
who has charge of him, and they must 
keep wide awake to know how to keep 
his mind and body equally employed. 
When you have conformed to the regu- 
lations of this column, you can return us 
your own and the photographs of the la- 
dies, and we shall be happy to say some- 
thing about you. 


Nos. 225 to 230, inclusive, will appear in 
the next number of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
MAGAZINE, 


ERRATA. 
On page 243 read 1883 instead of 1893 in 


Report on Dr. Holbrook’s lecture before 
the American Institute of Phrenology. 
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PERSONAL. 


THE ISAAC PITMAN MEMORIAL 
FUND. 


To commemorate the life of the late Sir 
Isaac Pitman, the inventor of phonetic 
shorthand, a special: American committee 
to work in conjunction with the London 
Committee, has been appointed, consist- 
ing of the following members: David 
Wolf Brown, Official Reporter, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C.; the 
Rev. E. Barker, 4 Simpson Avenue, To- 
ronto, Canada; E. N. Miner, Editor “ II- 
lustrated Phonographic World,” 102 Ful- 
ton Street, New York City; Clarence A. 
Pitman, 33 Union Square, New York 
City, care of Isaac Pitman & Sons. Con- 
tributions will be received by any of the 
above committee. 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S CIGARS. 


Queen Victoria not only does not smoke, 
but does not even permit smoking in her 
immediate neighborhood. And yet she 
consumes annually about a thousand of 
the finest Havana cigars, which are spe- 
cially made for her, and are intended for 
her guests. They are so expensive that 
even in Cuba, at wholesale prices, these 
cigars could not be had under one dollar 
apiece. The men who make them receive 
thirty cents United States currency for 
every one, as they must be most carefully 
selected and twisted, and none but the 
oldest and most skilful workmen are in- 
trusted with their fabrication. To them 
the work is a regular gold mine, as they 
can turn out about three hundred cigars 
a day, pocketing about ninety dollars per 
diem. When finished, they are hermeti- 
cally sealed into glass tubes, in order to 
guard against deterioration, connoisseurs 
insisting that the Havana leaf is affected 
by a change of climate, and that no Ha- 
vana cigars can taste as well abroad as 
in Havana. 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH’S PIPE. 


Among the many anecdotes told of 
Raleigh’s practices with his pipe may be 
mentioned that of his outwitting the 
queen in a wager she laid with the gal- 
lant knight respecting the weight of the 
smoke which exhaled from a pipe-full of 
tobacco. “I can assure your majesty,” 
said Raleigh, “ that I have so well expe- 
rienced the nature of it that I can exactly 
tell even the weight of the smoke in any 
quantity I consume.” “I doubt it much, 
Sir Walter,” replied Elizabeth, thinking 
only how impossible it must be to catch 
the smoke and put it in a balance, “ and 
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will wager you twenty angels that you do 
not solve my doubt.” Whereupon Raleigh 
drew forth a quantity of the weed, placed 
it in finely adjusted scales, and, having 
ascertained its weight, commenced to 
smoke it, carefully preserving the ashes. 
These at the finish he weighed with great 
exactness. 

Then would it dawn upon her majesty 
how the wager was to end. “ Your maj- 
esty,” said Raleigh, “cannot deny that 
the difference hath evaporated in smoke.” 
“Truly I cannot,” was her reply. Then, 
turning to those around her, who were 
eyeing with amusement the curious play 
on the pipe, she continued: ‘“ Many la- 
borers in the fire have I heard of [allud- 
ing to alchemists] who turned their gold 
into smoke, but Sir Walter is the first 
who has turned smoke into gold.”—Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine. 


LAID TO REST. 
Temperance people will learn with re- 
gret that Mr. James H. Raper died in 
London May 19th from the effects of a 
chill. Born in Carlisle in 1820, Mr. Raper 
signed the pledge in 1837. He became at 
twenty-three years of age a schoolmaster 
at Bolton. In 1860 he was appointed 
Parliamentary agent of the United King- 
dom Alliance, which position he held for 
thirteen years. Afterwards he was a 
member of the executive committee of 
that organization. In 1879 he was induced 
to contest Peterborough. Afterwards, 
believing he could serve the cause better 
outside Parliament, he resisted many ap- 
peals to allow himself to be nominated. 
Deceased had recently made some vigor- 
ous public speeches, and had many en- 
gagements for meetings booked ahead. 


WIT AND WISDOM. 


STOPPING HICCOUGHS. 

A new method of stopping hiccoughs 
is said to have been accidentally discov- 
ered in a French hospital. It consists in 
thrusting the tongue out of the mouth 
and holding it thus for a short time. 

A CRANK. 

Winks: “* What sort of a man is Blinks, 
anyway ?” 

Jinks: “ Oh, he’s one of those men who, 
if they should happen to read_ that 
Charles Dickens was born on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1824, would take keen delight in 
showing that February 2, 1824, fell on 
Tuesday, and that the biographer, in con- 
sequence, was wrong.”—Somerville Jour: 
nal. 
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A WISE PRECAUTION. 


“ Apropos of the medicine-chest,” re- 
marked a physician a ‘day or two ago, 
“it is a wise law to guard against poi- 
soning which Germany has passed. All 
drugs intended for internal use must in 
that country be put up in round bottles, 
and those which are only used externally 
must be placed in hexagonal bottles.”— 
New York Times. 


Southard learned the art of combining 
colors by closely studying butterflies’ 
wings. He would often say that no one 
knew what he owed to those tiny insects. 
-—S. Smiles. 


GENEROUS JOHNNY. 


“Which would you rather, Johnny,” 
asked the fond mother, “ have the measles 
and stay at home or be well and go to 
school ?” 

“ Rather have the measles and stay at 
home; but then I’d like to go to school 
too,” said Johnny. 

“But why, darling?” urged his mother. 

“So I could give all the other fellows 
the measles,” answered the generous boy. 
—Detroit Free Press. 


PERPETUAL MOTION. 


At Freeport, Il., a new industry is to 
be started. On a quarter-section of land 
an enterprising Kansas farmer will es- 
tablish a thousand black cats, and five 
thousand rats on which to feed the cats, 
estimating that the cats will increase fif- 
teen thousand in two years, their skins 
being worth a dollar each. The rats will 
multiply five times as fast as the cats, 
and will be used to feed the latter, while 
the skinned cats will furnish food to the 
rats. Thus has perpetual motion been 
discovered at last. 


ONE WAY OF LOOKING AT IT. 


A little lad in our neighborhood had 
climbed a very steep spout attached to his 
parents’ house to get a nest which had 
been built by some birds. 

He was successful, and was walking 
away with his companions, when a gen- 
tleman who had watched his dangerous 
feat stopped him and said: 

“ My little fellow, I was sorry to seé 
you risk your life for such a paltry thing. 
What would have happened if the spout 
had given way ?” 

“ Oh,” said the lad, “ it wouldn’t have 
mattered much. We’re going to leave the 
house to-morrow.”—Pearson’s Weekly. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York asa Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 


business, or in its general management. 
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THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payabie in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
are required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


SILVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as wellas the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 
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Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
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ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 

AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Medical Age ’” — Semi-monthly — Re- 
view and brieflets adapted to the use of 
the physician. Derived from good 
sources. Detroit, Mich. 

“The Literary Digest ”"—Weekly—Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., New York.—Continues on 
its useful way. A valuable visitor in any 
home or in any business. As one prac- 
tical business man remarked of it to the 
writer, “I find your paper here better 
than all the newspapers—I get something 
out of it.” 

“Gaillard’s Medical Journal ”’—Month- 
ly—June number received. One of the 
oldest medical publications in the coun- 
try. Maintains the old spirit, at once lib- 
eral and progressive. 

“ Pacific Medical Journal ”—Monthly— 
W. F. Southard, A.M., M.D., editor. Amer- 
ica’s excellent representative of Pacific 
Coast medicine. The parts of society meet- 
ings are quite full, and interesting read- 


ing on this side of the continent. We 
are glad to note so much earnestness on 
the part of our medical brethren—the 
Golden State. San Francisco, Cal. 


“Le Progés Medical” (Medical Prog- 
ress)—Weekly.—This is a gazette of med- 
icine, surgery, and pharmacy. It also con- 
tains reports or notes of other scientific 
movements. The editor-in-chief, Dr. 
Bourneville, is a noted name on the other 
side of the water. From time to time 
there is some reference to American do- 
ings medical, that for the most part are 
approving. Paris, France. 


“The Youth’s Companion.”—The Mem- 
orial number possessed an appropriate 
and picturesque cover. ‘‘ A Boy’s Museum 
of Natural History,” by William H. Flow- 
er, London, is a valuable contribution. 
“ Stuart, as a Reader of Character,” who, 
as all people know, was a great American 
painter. He studied physiognomy and 
character wherever expressed, with won- 
derful success. ‘“ Science Applied to the 
Hen.” The boys will be pleased with the 
tales contained in this number. 


“The Review of Reviews,” has _ this 
month a brief sketch, with portrait, of 
M. Herbert Myrick, the able editor of the 
“ American Agriculturalist.” ‘“‘ The Ques- 
tion of Sugar” is the title of an incisive 
article; it being the question of the day, 
carries great importance from the pen 
of such an able writer. ‘A Retrospect 
of Fifty Years,” by W. T. Stead, should 
be read by every lover of history. Mr. 
Henry W. Lanier discusses the question 
of “The Season’s Output of Fiction.” 
“The Eyesight for School Children,” by 
Dr. Alport. 

“The Journal of Hygien-Therapy,” dis- 
cusses “Germs, Their Place in Nature,” 
by T. V. Gifford, M.D.; Susan B. Collier, 
M.D., explains the wonders of ‘‘ Breath- 
ing and its importance.” Dr. Ella Young 
treats on ‘‘ Emaciation in acute diseases,” 

“* Appleton’s Science Monthly ” contains 
“The History of Alcohol,” by C. P. Pel- 
lew, which is a valuable, interesting, il- 
lustrated article. ‘ Science as an Instru- 
ment of Education,” “ Richard Owen; A 
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Character Sketch,” “ Woman Suffrage and 
Education,” ‘ World’s Geologists at St. 
Petersburg,” illustrated, and “A Racial 
Geography of Europe.” “A Sociological 
Study,” with other fine articles, complete 
an interesting number. The latter named 
article is valuable from its scientific, 
phrenological standpoint. 

“The Journal of Hygiene and Herald 
of Health” contains “Studies in Food 
Questions,” by Charles F. Wingate; “ Hy- 
giene of the Brain, No. 5. Second Series,” 
by Dr. M. L. Holbrook. “ Notes Concern- 
ing Health and Hygiene for Women,” are 
practical and useful, and well worth pe- 
rusal, 

“The St. Louis and Canadian Photog- 
rapher ” contains valuable hints to ama- 
teur photographers, but these articles are 
not all intended for this class of workers. 
“The Causes of Color,” by J. J. Stewart, 
B.A., “* Echoes from Europe,” “ The Ef- 
fect of High Temperature on Dry Plates 
During Exposure in the Camera,” “ Bro- 
mide Enlargements,” “ Photography as a 
Means of Existence,” and “ Nature and 
the Camera,” are all well written articles. 
The frontispiece is given on Velox paper, 
and is a perfect representation of a lady, 
somewhat advanced in life, full of charac- 
ter, and all her finely preserved wrinkles 
are given with effect. 

“The National Temperance Advocate,” 
“The Christian at Work,” ‘“‘ The School 
Journal,” “The Western Rural,” and 
“Livestock Weekly” (printed in blue 
ink), “Public Opinion,” ‘“ Woman’s 
World,” “ The Book Buyer,” are hereby 
acknowledged. 


pores 
HOW OTHERS SEE US. 


Each number of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL pleases me more and more. The 
last issue has no equal. J. H., Troy. 

We appreciate your grand instruction 
more each year, and do all we can to 
spread the good cause. 

Mrs. J. H. Scharrenberger. 

I do not like to miss either one of the 
numbers of the JOURNAL, as I find them 
both interesting and instructive, and I 
would, if I could, get them all bound in 
one book. Emil J. Olsson. 

The JOURNAL is a gem, the most wel- 
come of all the literary supplies. It 
should increase in circulation. Our mem- 
bers welcome their copies. My Welsh 
work on the senses is now almost com- 
pleted, and will be in the printer’s hands 
the latter part of June. 

W. A. Williams. 

I am a subscriber to the JouRNAL and 
cannot see how anyone can do without it. 

W. B. C. 
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I am a firm believer in the value of 
phrenology, and hope to see the day ar- 
rive when every school pupil will be given 
a chart on entering the school, and the 
teacher and parents be instructed in the 
proper course for managing said pupil. 

F. D. Crain. 

I think it the best magazine printed, 
and instructive as well as interesting. I 
am much interested in phrenology and 
feel that such a work as this magazine in 
the hands of parents would do more to- 
ward correcting the evils of the nation 
than thousands of theological treatises. 

P. A. Waterman. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS. 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.—In_ this 
magazine for May there is an article on 
“ President McKinley and his Cabinet,” 
from which we take the following about 
the Secretary of Agriculture: 

Mr. Wilson had the good fortune to 
be born in Ayrshire, Scotland, amid the 
scenery rendered familiar and memorable 
by Robert Burns. He came to America in 
1851, at the age of sixteen. He received 


an academic education, and nearly all his 
life he has been a practical as well as a 
scientific farmer. From 1857 to 1873 he 
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was a member of the Iowa Legislature, 
and for four years he was Speaker of the 
House. He was elected to the forty-third 
and forty-fourth congresses, where he 
became acquainted with Mr. McKinley, 
who appreciated his worth, and has now 
sought his assistance. This new office 
found Mr. Wilson filling a professorship 
in the Ames Agricultural College in Iowa; 
and, therefore, he has, by inheritance, 
culture, taste, and experience, acquired 
the talents necessary for his present pub- 
lic services. 

Another feature of special interest to 
Ayrshire readers is a contribution on 
“ Burns and Scott Compared.” The au- 
thor says—“ Scott saw with the outward 
eye, and described what he saw. Burns 
saw with the soul—was a seer in the 
truest sense of the word.”—“ Kilmarnock 
Herald.” 


The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for April 
is an all-round interesting number. Chief 
among the contents is a sketch of Herbert 
Spencer, whose phrenological develop- 
ments are said to indicate sociability, ele- 
vated ideals, a charming personality, and 
simplicity of character.—‘‘ Birmingham 
Mercury.’’ 

Notices have also been received from 
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‘*Reynold’s News,” London, ‘‘ The New- 
castle Leader,” ‘‘The Glasgow Evening 
Times,’’ ‘‘ The Dundee Advertiser,”’ ‘‘ The 
Grimsby News,’’ ete., ete. 
PRELIMINARY, NOTICE. 

The Phrenological Annual and Register 
of Phrenological Practitioners (L. N. 
Fowler & Co., Ludgate Circus, London, 
and Fowler & Wells Co., New York). 

We have again to remind our numerous 
subscribers and friends all over the world 
that the time is drawing near when the 
above publication must be announced. 

The last number was pronounced to be 
the very best ever issued, and we antici- 
pate that this year’s work will far eclipse 
it in every way. We therefore call the at- 
tention of all contributors to the fact that 
their MS. must be received by L. N. Fow- 
ler & Co., London, or Fowler & Wells Co., 
not later than September 30th. 

As the articles must be illustrated we 
hope electros will accompany the MSS. 

Will phrenological societies kindly bear 
in mind that notices and reports are de- 
sired of their year’s work. A copy of last 
year’s Annual will be sent free to all in- 
tending advertisers. 

A detailed circular will be sent out in 
due course containing all particulars. 





For 1897, and REGISTER 


Of Phrenological Practitioners. 


PHRENOLOGICAL ANNUAL | 


EDITED BY 


Prof. NELSON SIZER and 
JESSIE A. FOWLER. 


Table of Contents: 


Frontispiece, 


3raduates of American Institute ; Class of 1896. 
Character Sketches and Interviews of Mrs. TwyrorD (London), Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL. 


Messrs. G. 
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"ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES$ ON! 

Character and Talent—Mental Growth—Authors and Mental Science—Occupations and Protes- 
sions—Phrenology and Its Use to Civilization—The Mission of Phrenology—Phrenology a Mes- 
sage for the Age—Phrenology and Health—A Word from Phrenology on Training—Happiness 
—Mouths of Celebrities—Parenthood—The Physiognomical Relation — A Glance into Two Cen- 
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HYGIENE OF THE BRAIN, «x» 


YM. L. HOLBROOK, M.D. 
Chapter 12 contains Hints on the following Subjects, 


Expectant Attention—Wm. B. Carpenter, M. D., F. R. S. Normally Developed Brains—E. H, Clarke, M. 
D.™ Alcohol Enfeebles the Reason—Benjamin W. Richardson, M.D., F.R.S. Women and Brain Labor—Frances 
Power Codbe. Difference between Man’s and Woman’s Brain—G. Spurzheim, M.D. Rejuvenating Power of 
Sleep—J. R. Black, M.D. Phisiological Effects of Excessive Brain Labor—William A. Hammond, M.D. Train- 
ing Both Sides of the Brain—Dr. Seguin. Amount of Blood Necessary to Mental Vigor—Alexander Bain, LL, 
D. Take care of Your Health—John Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S. Neuter Verbs—Archbishop Whately. Exercising 
the Brain—Lionel John Beale, M.R.C.S. How Chancellor Kent was Educated—Chancellor Kent. Origin of 
Abuse of the Mind— Robert Macintosh. Intellect Not All—Dr. Brown Sequard. Early Mental Culture a Mistake 
—Amariah Brigham, M.D. Walter Scott's Boyhood—Harriet Martineau. A Wise Thought from Herbert 
Spencer. Hot-House Brains—R. R. Bowker. Book- Gluttony and Lesson-Bibbing—Thomas W. Huzley, M.D., 
F.R.S. Continued and Varied Activity of the Mind—Benjamin W. Richardson, M.D.F.R.S. 


POPULAR EDITION, ENGLISH i4s., $1.00 IN CLOTH. 
Fowler & Wells Co., Publishers, New York. L.N. Fowler & Co., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, 


English, 8d., post-paid. 
L. N. Fowler & Co., 7 imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, E, C. 


THE CURE OF 
NERVOUSNESS. 
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AMERICAN EDITION OF 


Father Kneipp’s ° 


‘My Water Cure” 


o Meine WafjferFur “ 
By Rev. Monsignor Sebastian Kneipp. 


(A verbal and absolutely literal translation.) 


500 pages, elegantly printed on fine paper, 200 artistically finished illustrations. 


It gives also in a pictorial 


way correct object-lessons and descriptions of the Kneipp cure in all its different applications and methods. 
CONTENTS: 


I. Part (about 150 pages), Water Applications. 
C. Vapors. D. Gushes (Spouts and Douches). 


A. Wet Sheets. 
E. Ablutions. 


B. Baths (Full, Half, Sitting-bath, etc.). 


F. Packages (Bandages) G. Drinking Water. 


II. Part (about 80 pages), Apotheca. All the recipes and prescriptions of Kneipp's Herbal Medicines, Ex- 
tracts, Powders, Oils, Herb Teas, Compounds, etc., strength-giving food, bran bread, soups, and honey wine, as 
well as an illustrated description of all the herbs, the use of which Rev. Kneipp recommends. 


III. Part (about 200 pages). 


Treatment of about 150 different diseases. 
The book is an exhaustive and absolute authority on the Kneipp cure. 


Post-paid, paper, 60 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 


FOWLER & WELLS COMPANY, 27 East 2ist St, New York, U.S A. 
WILHIDE’S EXHALER_____.— 


It is Simple, Scientific, 
Safe, Sure. 
Only costs one visit to the Doctor 
and lasts a lifetime. 


Time and experience have proved Breathing Tubes to be valuable in the preservation of health and cure of 
diseases, and we confidently offer the Wilhide Exhaler as the perfection of all the improvements. 


WHAT IS SAID OF THE EXHALER 


1, “It is almost an instantaneous cure of common 
colds." 

2. “It aids digestiun and gives me an appetite ”"—— 

8. ‘It relieves me of mental and physical weariness 
from close study and indoor work” 

4. “It beats medicines for giving sweet, refreshing 
sleep.” 

5. “It is the best tonic” 


J M. Buckley, D.D., of New York, Editor of the 
Christian Advocate, says: ‘*To this Instrument I owe 
more than all medicines, or outdoor exercise, and were 
I compelled to choose bet ween the use of the tube for 
one and a half hours a day. and all other exercises and 
medicines without it, for the removal of pulmonary 
disease, experience and observation would lead me to 
prefer the tube.” 


6. ‘Can do no hurt and always does good” 
7. “It increased my chest two inches in a few 


months and I am a healthier man ” 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st Street, New York 


Practical Typewriting 


By BATES TORREY. 


Agents Wanted, Price, $1.50. 





Third Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON THE TOUCH OR ALL- 
FINGER METHOD. 


For Schools, Business Colleges and Private Instructions. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 
8vo, over 200 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 
27 East 21st Street, - + « - New York. 
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1897. THE NEXT ANNUAL SESSION — 1897. 


—OF THE— 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Will open on the FIRST TUESDAY OF SEPTEMBER. A knowledge of human character is 
an assurance of success. It teaches us how to meet strangers of every sort, and make them our 
friends and patrons ll professional or business people, who need to co-operate with and 
manage others, will double their power by such knowledge. Those wishing to become students, 
please notify us at once, and ask for a pamphlet, ‘‘ Phrenology Applied.” Address 


FOWLER & WELLS COMPANY, - - 27 East 21st St., New York. 
L.N. FOWLER & CO., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, E. C. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


By D. L. DOWD, Professor of Physical Culture. 322 I2mo pages. 300 Illustrations. 


Physical Culture, Scientific and Practical, for the House and School. Pure Air and Foul Air. 

Personal Experience of the Author in Physical Training. 

Physical Culture for the Voice. Practice of Deep Breathing. 

Facial and Neck Development. A few Hints for the Complexion. 

The Graceful and Ungraceful Figure, and Improvement of Deformities, such as Bow-Leg, 
Knock-Knee, Wry-Neck, Round Shoulders, Lateral Curvature of the Spine, etc. 

A few Brief Rules. Specific Exercises for the Development of Every Set of Muscles of the 
Body, Arms and Legs, also Exercises for Deepening and Broadening the Chest and Strengthen- 
ing the Lungs. Each illustrated by a full length figure (taken from life) showing the set of 
muscles in contraction, which can be developed by each of them. Dumb Bell Exercises. 

All who value Health, Strength and Happiness should procure and read this work; the best work ever 
written on the subject. Postpaid, $1.50; 6s. English. 

FOWLER & WELLS CO., ° 27 E. 2ist STREET, NEW YORK. 
L. N. Fowler & Co., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London 














$2.10 Worth for $1.22; 6 shillings English, Postpaid 








: A SUMMER OFFER : 


The following books, comprising 
useful, entertaining literature 


A LUCKY WAIF, by ELLEN E. Kenyon, A story for mothers, of home and school life. The 
author has been a teacher in the Public Schools of New York State for over 15 years, and 
the incidents of this tale are largely drawn from real life. 

UNCLE SAM’S LETTERS ON PHRENOLOGY, to his millions of friends in America, 
Revised, with introduction by NELSON SIzER. Written by a Presbyterian minister who 
was a graduate of Amherst College and a classmate of Henry Ward Beecherand O. S. Fowler. 

HYDROPATHIC COOK BOOK, with recipes for cooking on Hygienic Principles. By the 
late R. T. TRALL. 

ACCIDENTS AND EMERGENCIES. By ALFRED SMALL, F.R.S., with alterations and 
appendix by the late R. T. TRALL. This will be found a ready guide for first injuries. 

NOTES ON BEAUTY, Vigor, and Development ; or, How to Acquire Plumpness of Form, 
Strength of Limb, and Beauty of Complexion. This with the additions, alterations, notes, 
and illustrations commends itself to the reader. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., ad - 27 E. 2ist STREET, NEW YORK 
L. N. Fowler & Co. Ludgate Circus, London, England. 
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How to Study Strangers 


BY TEMPERAMENT, FACE, AND HEAD. 


815 Illustrations. Paper, 70c.; cloth, $1.50. 
FOWLER & WELLS CoO., 
27 East 21st Street, New York. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


362 pages. 


ARE YOU 


Making the Most 
of Yourself ? 


There is one Magazine which will help you to 
SUCCEED by teaching you to know and appreciate 
yourself, The Phrenological Journal is a wide- 
awake up-to-date exponent of Human Nature. 





Matrimonial Adaptation 


A thorough discussion of the harmonies of the Do- 
mestic Propensities, with principal adaptations among 
the other faculties, and a valuable chapter on Temper- 
amental Adaptation as deduced from the mental a 
tations. Something new. We give a Liberal Dis- 
count to Lecturers and Examiners. 

Single copy by mail, post-paid, 30 cents. 

Address SHULL BROTHERS, 
P. O. Box 378, OSBORN, OHIO. 


th ’ A cyclopedia of wit 
JOKER § DICTIONARY and oe according 
to subjects alphabetically arranged. Contains 326 pages 
of Jokes, Stories, Droll Yarns, and clever bits of rep- 
artee on every subject likely to come up in social in- 
tercourse. Order of your newsdealer, or sent, post- 
paid? on receipt of price, 25 cents. 
Address FowLer & WELLS Co., 27 East 2ist St., N.Y. 





A SPECIAL LIST OF WORKS 
on HEALTH AND PHYSIOLOCY will be 
sent on application to 
FOWLER & WELLS CO, 
27 East 21st Street, New York 


or L. N. FOWLER & CO. 
7, Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London 


Half-Tone Cuts 


OF PROMINENT PEOPLE FOR SALE 
AT 8 CENTS PER SQUARE INCH. 


Fowler & Wells Co. 
27 East 21st Street 








HE INDIANA STATE 
HYGEIO-THERAPEUTIC 
MEDICAL COLLEGE 
and INVALIDS HOME 
SANATARIUM 
at KOKO MO, IND 


«ZA thorough course of instruction given to students 
in connection with the sanitorium work. 


The Journal of 4 ygeio-Therapy 
AND 


Anti- Vaccination 
Published in connection with the Institution. 
Price, 75 cents per year. Sample copies free. 
For further information, address 


T. V. GIFFORD, M.D. KOKOMO, IND. 





Books by Mary Wood-Allen, M.D. 





THE MARVELS OF OUR BODILY DWELLING. 


No one can claim originality in comparing the body to a house, for that comparison is as old as literature. 
Ecclesiastes refers to the day *‘ when the Keepers of the house shall tremble, and those that look out of the 
windows be darkened, and the doors shall be shut in the streets.’’ Abernethy uses a homely figure when he says: 
«The kitchen—that is your stomach—being out of order, the garret—the head—cannot be rigbt, and every room 
in the house becomes affected Remedy the evil in the kitchen and all will be right in parlor and chamber.”’ 
Early in the present century, Alcott wrote of the ‘‘ douse We Live In,”’ and later writers have followed in his 
footsteps. In fact poets, scientists, and spiritual teachers have been universally fond of comparing the human 
body to a house 

But the simile is still of interest to the juvenile mind. and as Science is ever making new discoveries, there is 
continual demand for new and interesting works on physiology. Price, $1.00. English, 4s. 6d. 


TEACHING TRUTH. 


This little brochure aims to answer in chaste and scientific language the queries of children as to the origin 
of life. The reception it has met with is best indicated by the testimonials received from the press and through 
priva‘e letters. Price 25c. English, Is. 

CHILD-CONFIDENCE REWARDED. 

“ This little book treats of child-purity with the same delicate but masterly hand shown in Dr. Allen’s other 

writings.”’—Union Signal of July 5, 1894. Price, luc. English, 6d. 
ALMOST A MAN. 


The success of the ‘Teaching Truth’’ and ‘Child Confidence Rewarded” together with the frequent 
requests for some inexpensive book for the instruction of boys approaching manhood has led to the writing of 
‘** Almost a Man.’’ It is intended to help mothers and teachers in the delicate task of teaching the lad concerning 
himself, purely and yet with svientific accuracy. Price, 25c. English, 1s. 


ALMOST A WOMAN. 


Girls have long been wanting a book written by Dr. Wood-Allen for them to correspond with the one by the 
same author, for Almost a Woman presents in attractive form the pure instruction needed by the girl. Mothers 
will find this just what they have been wanting to put into the hands of their daughter. Price, 25c. English, 1s. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st Street, New York. 
L.N. FOWLER & CO., 7 Imverial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London, Eng. 
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The National Medical Exchange. 


” Physicians’, Dentists’, and Druggists’ Locations and 
Property bought, sold, rented, and exchanged. Part- 
nerships arranged. Assistants aud substitutes pro- 
vided. Business strictly confidential. Medical, phar- 
maceutical and scientific books supplied at lowest 
rates. Send ten cents for MONTHLY BULLETIN contain- 
ing terms, locations, and list of books. All inquiries 
promptly answered. Address 
H. A. MUMAW, M.D., Elkhart, Ind. 


The Medical and Scientific News, 


Alnew sixteen-page illustrated monthly, devoted to 
general medicine, hygiene, popular science, wit, wis- 
dom, and news. Short, pithy, practical, and interest- 
ing articles. A journa) for the physician and laity. 
Terms, $1.00 a year. Sample copies, ten cents. Address 
the publisher, H. A. MUMAW, B.S., M.D., Elkhart, Ind. 


FOR SALE.—Medical and Dental Lecture Tick 
ets. Address, Lock Box 102, Elkhart, Ind, 


Popular Scientific and Historical Lectures 
illustrated with the calcium light. Correspondence 
solicited. Address, Lock Box 102, Elkhart, Ind. 

places before the reader an 


TRUE MANHOO exalted standard that leads 


to purity in thought, word and act. $1.00. 


Ww E P A Y eo daa 
POSTACE 


life insurance 

may be wrong. 

If you wish to know the truth, send for 

“How and Why,” issued by the Penn, 
Morvat Lire, 

921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Health and Strength, 
Beauty and Grace, 


can be acquired at home by 
using Prof. Down's celebrated 


HEALTH EXERCISER, 
= established 20 years. 


Endorsed by 
100,000 people 
now using it. A complete gym- 
nasium; takes only 6 in. floor 
space; noiseless, ornamental; lasts 
a lifetime; adapted for men, wo- 
men or children, athlete or inva- 
lid; makes muscle, reduces obe- 
sity. strengthens weak lungs, 
corrects deformities, fortifies the 
body against disease, | rings firm 
muscles, steady merves, erect 
form, good digestion, sound sleep, 
and molds the body into forms of 
beauty and strength. Get one 
and enjoy life. Down’s System 
free with each Exerciser . 
Illustrated circular, 40 engrav- 4 
ings, free. _ 
Prices reduced to $5, $7 and $10. English 
Price, 30/- 
Fowler & Wells 0o., 27 E. 21st St., New York. 
L. N. Fowler & Co., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London. 














FREE TO F.AM, Fine 
Colored Engra show- 
ing a Lodge of Chinese 
Masons at work ; also large 
illustrated catalogue of 
all the Masonic books and 
goods — bottom prices. 
Great chance for Agents. 
Beware of spurious 
works. REDDING & 
CO., Masonic Publishers 
and Manufacturers, 212 
Broadway, New York. 


3695300sh 











= CYCLE == 
DIXON'S CHAIN GRAPHITE 
is the best lubricant for chain and sprockets 
known. Mention PHRENOLOGICAL - 
and send 10 cents for a sample stick. 


Jos. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY City, N. J. 
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Mr. & Mrs. J. MILLOTT SEVERN, 


CONSULTING PHRENOLOGISTS. 


CONSULTATIONS DAILY. Fees from 2s. 6d. to 
455s. Written Delineation of Character from Pho- 
tograph, post free, 5s., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and £1 1s. 

All Works on Phrenology, Health, Hygiene, etc., kept 
in stock. Catalogue sent free on application. 

Visitors to Brighton who wish to have a thorough 
scientific delineation of their character, should call 
on Prof. and Mrs, SEVERN, or send their photo. 








E Please note permanent address, 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL INSTITUTION, 
68, West Street, Brighton. 


Human 
Nature 


The Phrenological fjagazine 





| of the est, and of world-wide repute. 


50 cents per year. 
FOREIGN, 2s. 6d 
Postpaid from San Francisco 


Sample Copy, 5 cents. 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
Pror. ALLEN HADDOCK, PHRENOLOGIST 
1016 MARKET STREET, 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


Wholesale and Retail Agent for the 
Pacific States for all FowLer & WELLS’ 
Publications. 
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Swain COOKCTY sec. an 


eee @ 


A Practical Guide Book 


Of handy size, making it very convenient for kitchen use 








e¢oe 6 


The author is a practical hygienist, and the suggestions advanced in 
the book will be found almost invaluable. The book is dedicated to 
those who love the largeness of life and the bounty of good living. 


Partial Contents .. . 


Practical suggestions and combinations of food, bread, soups, vege- 
tables, fruit drinks, sauces, pies, cakes, salads, deserts, menus at the 
table of one of the best sanitariums in the United States, daily menus for 
a week for a beginner. BEST 20c. COOKERY. 


Emerson says 


“If the right theory should ever be discovered we shall know it by 
this token : that it will solve many riddles.” Accordingly, the cook of 
the future will not only conform to the laws of physiology and hygiene, 
but will afford the utmost gratification to the palate and in no wise out- 
rage a refined, artistic sense. The recipes, gathered from an experience 
of twenty years in dealing with the sick and well, are especially adapted 
for family use. It contains preparations rich in nutritive value and also 
the properties desirable in human food. The recommendations are ex- 
emplified in the fact that most of our greatest thinkers and longest lived 
men have been persons of regular habits and of plain living at their table. 
Plain food nourishes the blood better, and it does not use up the vital 
forces as fast as a stimulating diet, thereby avoiding dyspepsia, either in 
emaciation or the other extreme of coarse complexion, superfluous 
flesh, and disfiguring enlargement of the digestive region. The book 
ends with the motto : 


‘*The study of what to eat is man’s strongest castle of health.’’ 


@e @ @ 


——-PRICE $1.50 POSTPAID——___ 


“earess FOWLER & WELLS CO. 





27 East 21st St., NEW YORK 
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i = 
BOTTOM PLANK 
OF MENTAL 
HEALING 


-_ 
ELEANOR KIRK 














This book is said to be the simplest 
exposition of the basic principles of 
spiritual healing ever published. It has 
healed many people. 


Paper, 25 cents. 


LIBRA & 


SCALES 
An Astrological Romance 


ee 
By ELEANOR KIRK 


This book, like ‘‘The Influence of the 
Zodiac Upon Human Life,” by the same 
author, is founded upon a close study of 
the stars in their relation to the indi- 
vidual. 

The principal characters in this ro- 
mance are Libra and Capricorn—the 
former a young October woman, born in 
the middle sign of the air triplicity ; the 
latter a young man born in January, the 
last sign of the earth triplicity. This 
combination gives the author abundant 
scientific material from which to weave 
a most fascinating and attractive story. 

Richly bound in cloth, stamped on 
cover with the Libra colors; a beautiful 
and artistic volume. 


neceir or price, D500 


r Eleanor Kirk’s Books 


ee 


THE INFLUENCE 
OF THE 
ZODIAC UPON : 

















HUMAN LIFE 


aT. 
ELEANOR KIRK 


Every individual can find himself or 
herself perfectly described in this work. 
Virtues, talents, faults, and idiosyncra- 
cies, also the cause and cure of all harass- 
ing conditions. It is a volume for the 
scientific, for all those who are interested 
in a simplified astrology, and is the 
greatest drawing-room entertainer of 
the age. 


apo: Sean 





PERPETUAL 
YOUTH 


ao 


BY.. 
ELEANOR KIRK 


Deals with the right and ability of 
every human being to secure by spiritual 
methods abiding vitality here and now, 
without stint or limit. It substitutes life 
for death, health for dis-ease, wealth for 


poverty. 


seue mete™: $1.00 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 27 East 21st St., New York. 
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The Medico-Legal Journal. 


A Quarterly Devoted Exclusively to Medical Jurisprudence, 


journal, 


With Departments on RAILWAY SURGERY—PSYCHOLOGICAL—TOXICOLOGICAL— 


and the MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE OF INSANITY. 
Edited by CLARK BELL, Esq., and an able ccrps of collaborators. 


Price only $3.00 per annum, Published at No. 39 Broadway, 
payable in advance in the city of New York. 


OPINIONS OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES OF SUPREME COURT. 
SUPREME COURT OF ERRORS, STATE OF CONNECTICUT. 

Hon. CLARK BELL: LITCHFIELD, Nov. 5, 1894. 

My Dear Sir: 1 have been a subscriber to the MEpi1co-LEGAL JOURNAL 
now for about four years. I have read it with great interest, and have 
found it always entertaining and many times highly useful. To a State 
Attorney, or to any lawyer engaged in criminal practice, I should suppose 
it to be of great value. Yours very truly, CHARLES B. ANDREWS. 


CLARK BELL, Esq., New York: ATLANTA, Ga., Nov. 23, 1894. 

Dear Sir: During the time I occupied the Bench as Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Georgia, I regarded the MEpICcO-LEGAL JOURNAL as 
one of the current periodicals to be regularly read in order to keep up with 
the best thought touching medical jurisprudence. Besides this, almost 
every number contained matter, historical or biological, of much interest. 
I do not hesitate to say that every lawyer, whether on the bench or at the 
bar, will, on trial, find the work both useful and entertaining. It gives 
me pleasure to recommend it. Very respectfully, L. E. BLECKLEY. 

SUPREME CourT, STATE OF KANSAS. 
TopEKA, Nov. 19, 1894. 
CLARK BELL, Esq , 

My Dear Sir: I have been a subscriber to the MEpIco LEGAL JOURNAL 
for several years, and find it a valuable and useful publication, especially 
to the members of the legal profession. The numerous articles appearing 
therein concerning the criminal classes, expert medical testimony and the 
relation of the science of medicine to the science of jurisprudence, have 
been written by the very ablest physicians and lawyers. Much important 
information to the bench and bar can be derived from this jonrnal not ob- 
tained elsewhere. Yours, etc., ALBERT H. HorvTon. 

SUPREME CourT OF NorTH CAROLINA. 
CLARK BELL, Esq.: RALEIGH, N. C., Dec. 1, 1894. 

Dear Sir; We regard the MEpICcO-LEGAL JOURNAL as a periodical of 
great value to the legal profession, and especially to those engaged in 
criminal and probate justice, and also in damage cases. 

I trust that the publication will receive the encouragement that its merits 
so richly deserve. Respectfully, etc., Jas. E. SHEPHERD. 

SuPpREME CourT oF TEXAS. 
AUSTIN, 1894. 

I have had occasion to read and examine the MEDICO-LEGAL JOURNAL, 
edited by Clark Bell, Esquire, of New York, and have found it an able and 
interesting publication. It is useful to all who are concerned with the juris- 
prudence relating to insanity; and I would especially commend it to the 
judges of criminal courts and to prosecuting officers throughout the country. 

R. R. GAINEs. 





Address CLARK BELL, Esq., 30 Broadway, New York City. 
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Send for the Natrona. 
BUILDER, @ muntbly journal 
devoted to bu: ldinginterests 
Each number contains a 
complete set of plans ready 

‘to build from. Price, $2 per 
NI ear. Samplecopy and book 
a ‘ ‘Beautiful Homes,” con- 
SSS taining 20 plans in colors, 
2cents. Catalogue free, 


NATIONAL BUILDER, 
Adams Express Building. CHICAGO. 


PLANS READY TO BUILD FROM. 
Gm 


ADDRESS 


UNION BOOK COMPANY, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Catalogues Free. 


The Water Gap Sanitarium 


Is the place where permanent cures 
are made of all forms of disease. 
Rates reasonable. A christian family 
home. Address 


F. WILSON HURD, M.D.,  Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 


| e ~ YOU receive leading papers, 
I OR 10 e value $1.00. Send 10 cents to 
NAT. PURITY ASSOCIATION, 79 5th Ave., Chicago. 














DR. FOREST'S 


Health and Muscle Roller 


This Roller is designed to 
bring the beneficial effects of 
a within the reach of 
all. 

Massage is the coming treat- 
ment for all those common 
functional troubles like dys- 
pepsia, constipation, jaundice, 

iliousness, nerve exhaustion, 
debility, anzmia, neuralgia, 
rheumatism, etc. It is a no 
less important measure for 
preserving health than for 
curing disease. 

The object of the Health 
or Muscle Roller is to make 
massage practical, to bring 
it into the house, the office, 
the study, the bedroom; the 
easiest and the most pleasant 
method of cure and of exercise 
possible. 

Not only do the muscles used 
get the benefit of their own ex- 

ercise, but the muscles operated on are stimulated to 

increased agate exactly as they are by exercise. Thus 
it is possible to develop most of the 500 muscles of the 
body by the Roller. 

By the use of the Roller over the nerve-centers nen | 
the spine, the vitality and nerve-force of any weaken 
organ can be restored. 

No.1. Six large wheels (11% in. aiameter), wide buft- 
ers; cross pieces locust ; rosewood or black-walnut 
ae all highly polished and finished ; with book, 

No. 3. For cheek and neck development in ladies or 
thin faced persons. Three narrow wheels, black- 
walnut or ebony; elaborately finished and polished 
wheels and handles, with instructions, $1.50. 


FOWLER & WELLS C0., 27 E. 24st St., New York. 





PHRENOLOGICAL DIRECTORY. 








NELSON SIZER 
FOWLER & WELLS Co. 
27 EAST 21st STREET, NEW YORK 


CHICACO INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOCY, 
ROOMS 317-318 INTER-OCEAN BUILDING 
MADISON AND DEARBORN STREETS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


The only place in the West where all Phrenological 
Books and Supplies are for sale. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


PROF. L. A. VAUGHT, MAY E. VAUGHT. 


OWEN H. WILLIAMS, PHRENOLOGIST, 
GENERAL AGENT 


ror FOWLER & WELLS Co. 
27 EAST 21st STREET, NEW YORK 


Cc. G. BROWN, PHRENOLOGIST 
394 FOURTH AVENUE 
DETROIT, MICH. 





THIS SPACE TO LET 





Miss JESSIE A. FOWLER 


(Daughter of the late Prof. L. N. Fowler) 
FOWLER & WELLS Co, 
27 EAST 21st STREET, NEW YORK 


PROF. CEO. MORRIS 
FELLOW AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY, 
ANOKA, MINN. 


L. N. & J. A. FOWLER’S 
ConsutTtation Rooms 
445 imperiat BioGs., LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON 


D. T. ELLIOTT, F.F.P.1., 
CONSULTING PHRENOLOGIST AND LECTURER, 
4465 ImPeriat Buicoincs, LuoGarTe Circus, 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


EXPRESSION 


Its Anatomy and Philosophy 


By Str CHARLES BELL, K.H., fully illustrated 
is universally acknowledged of pre-eminent 
value to science and art and all who would 
examine the subject of Expression with care 
and profit. Published at $1.00. English 4s. 
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Animal Magnetism 
Hypnotism and 
Related Topics 


Animal Magnetism. By J. P. F. Deleuze, of France. Translated by Thomas C. 
Hartshorn. Revised edition, with an appendix of notes by the translator, and let- 
te1s from eminent physicians and others, descriptive of cases in the United States. 
12mo, 524 pages. Extra cloth, $2. 


Human Magnetism; its Nature, Physiology and Psychology. Its uses as a 
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